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SISTER BRENDA. 


[A luxuriously furnished room, firelit, in the early evening dusk. Two 
women sit together, 





both young, one strikingly beautiful. The latter speaks.] 


Yes, friend, I should be happy, 
For life has used me kindly ; 

Its easy and wealthful favors 
Are mine in plenteous measure. * * * 
And more is mine, a husband 
Of proud, persistent fondness. 
Yet you have guessed the secret 
Whose meaning still eludes you; 
And though, when I have told it, 
You bitterly despise me, 

At least you shall have pitied 
My expiatory anguish! 


That portrait is my sister’s. * * * 
The firelight’s red caprices 

Reveal what ample amber 

Waved in her silken tresses, 

And show by fitful glimpses 

Her creamy throat and bosom. 

I had not half her beauty, 

Though livelier wit endowed me, 
And speech of daintier phrasing. 
Pale virginal composure, 

Chaste as embodied moonlight, 

Made Brenda like a goddess. 

Her spirit felt no tempests, 

To assail the large and dreaming 
Tranquillity of its waters. 
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But here lay depth, translucence, 
And heaven’s reflected candors. 
Above my worldlier nature 

The rose, ideally perfect ; 

I, fallible, frail, human, 

Was clay beside her marble. 


We two had dwelt, since childhood, 
There in the wide old stillness 

Of one New England homestead, 
With pastoral thrift about us 

And calms of dimpling country, 
Where half the world’s big echoes 
Came lost in drowsy rumor. 


Our mother, scarce remembered, 
Had died when we were children. 
Our father, stern and loveless, 
Had ever ruled us harshly, 


And driven our only brother, 
Impetuous, high-strung Edward, 
Forth from his home in anger. 


An artist came, one summer, 

To linger among our meadows 
And paint our dawns and sunsets, 
Our foliage-broken hillsides, 

Our groves and lakes and hazes, 
Our bends of loitering river 

That beamed by farm and orchard. 
He was not then the famous 

Paul Merriam that you know him: 
But to myself and Brenda 

No boon of earthly laurel 

Could make his genius nobler. 


And now, as weeks were numbered, 
I saw that Brenda loved him. 

She could not hide her passion 
From me, who clearlier read it, 
Since I had given with fervor 

My heart where hers went also. 
But he (as men will sometimes 
Not search their own souls wisely) 
Wavered for days, [ doubt not, 
Between myself and Brenda. 

For holier was the feeling 

Her purity had wakened * * * 
L saw this truth, and faced it 
With agony of conviction. 














Sister Brenda. 


At last it fell, one morning, 
That Paul and I together 

Had strolled where leafy vistas 
O’erbrowed a long green level. 
Beneath us towered an elm tree, 
Whose symmetries aerial 
Wrought cool subjacent shadow, 
And in the shadow, at converse, 
Were Brenda and my brother. 


I saw Paul Merriam watch them 
And flush with consternation 
As he who stood by Brenda 
Now kissed her like a lover. 
Paul knew that our one brother 
Dwelt somewhere at a distance, 
Sut knew not of the moments 
When stolen and joyous meetings 
Had given to poor fond Edward, 
As now below the elm tree, 

His favorite, worshipped sister! 


Toward me, an instant later, 
Paul turned with eager questions, 
And suddenly, as I heard him, 

A black temptation seized me. 

I saw the sin’s full horror 

Yawn like a gulf of darkness, 
And yet my soul reeled near it, 
With giddy and headlong ruin! 


Lo, to my shame eternal, 
The lie leaped forth and cursed me! 
And he who heard believed it; 

And from that hour | held him 

In ever-deepening bondage, 

While through my feverish rapture 
Remorse coiled like a serpent. 

The tranquil eves of Brenda 

Pierced me with cruel poignance ; 

I longed to fly the unconscious 
Arraignments of her gazing. 

My father, at the outset, 

Had turned with disapproval 

From Paul, the unknown young artist; 
Our marriage, if we urged it, 

Would summon, I was certain, 

His cold, immediate veto. 
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And so, by stealth, one evening, 

I fled from home, — was wedded, 

And on through months that followed, 
Dwelt with my toiling husband 

Here in this far-off city. 


No tidings from the homestead, 
No word from Brenda reached us, 
Till suddenly Edward sought me 
And told me she was dying. 

I knew what blow had levelled 
The lily of her sweet girlhood, 
And fled in guilty terror 

To find her white and speechless. 


That night I watched beside her * * * 
A faint light clad the chamber 

In gray, phantasmal dimness. 

Outside, the winds of Autumn 





Were sweeping chill and plaintive. 
Her eyes till now had shown me 

No ray of recognition, 

But now observance litthem * * * 
She looked on me, and murmured 

My name, and while it sounded 

I sank in mad abasement, 
Low-cowering at the bedside. 


That night, while Brenda waited 

On life’s last awful boundary, 

I told her my wrong-doing. 

With fiery tears I told it, 

With stormy sobs that racked me, — 
Moaning, when I had ended, 

For one least word of pardon. 


Then from the gathering shadow 
That death had wrought about her, 
She spoke, and to my vision 

A saintly, unearthly splendor 
Made al! her face like morning. 
To me who knelt beside her 

In misery of contrition, 

Sublimely she responded: 

“Sister, I will forgive you.” 

And the Autumn dawn, soon afier, 
Making the chamber ghostly, 
Came in and looked on Brenda, 
Pale as itself, and lifeless. 
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She pardoned — yes, divinely! 

But what of my own spirit? 

What of the wrathful conscience 
That mercilessly presses 

Its thorn-crown on these temples? 
They have not ever pardoned! 

Below the costly garments 

Paul Merriam’s wealth has bought me, 
A shirt of serge frets always, 

With unrelaxing penance! 


Now, friend, you know my story * * * 
And you—can you forgive me? 
Ah, well, I shall not blame you, 
However cold your answer. 

We cannot all, we mortals, 

Be great, like Sister Brenda. 


The portrait? That was painted 
From memory, two years later. 
Oh, yes, my husband made it * * * 
Some call it his great picture. 
EpGaR Fawcett. 


A GHOST’S ADVENTURE. 
[CONCLUDED. } 


We got him on to a bench, and threw water in his face 
till he began slowly to recover. The attendant, seeing that 
his help was not needed, began to look out for his curiosity. 
He picked up the crystal from the floor, and was about 
to put it back into the case from which it had been taken, 
the glass door of which stood open close by. Royal, how- 
ever, prevented him. ‘*I beg pardon for my sudden fit,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ The close air, perhaps, or the bad beer I drank 
this noon at Woistes, when we dined. But let me look once 
more at that curious lens.’’ The man handed it to him, 
and while Royal held it, gave us the story of it. It had 
belonged, it seems, to a certain famous necromancer of the 
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sixteenth century, who had spent the last years of his life 
at Niegesehenburg. The elector had taken him under his 
protection, and allowed him to live in a tower, still stand- 
ing in the castle. He had been a man of great note, and a 
quantity of strange traditions had come down concerning 
him. He was said to have sold his soul to the devil, and 
to have commerce with spirits of earth, air, and fire. Fin- 
ally, in a popular tumult, in which a mob of monks and 
excited fanatics had a leading part, the sorcerer was sur- 
prised in the midst of his incantations, dragged into the 
great court of the castle, and burned at the stake. ‘* It was 
on the night of the 4th of June, 1564,’’ said the man, refer- 
ring to a memorandum that was kept with the crystal. 
‘¢ Just three hundred years before Cold Harbor !’’ said I. 
It had been a turning-point in the lives of both of us, and 
I thought the coincidence noteworthy. Royal only grew a 
shade paler. The attendant went on to say the crystal was 
the magical lens by means of which the wizard was believed 
to hold intercourse with spirits and devils. The traditions 
said he could summon them by his spells to appear within 
its depths ; and sometimes even they left the crystal, and 
sat side by side with him in his tower. During all this time 
Royal sat like a man of stone, looking intently at the crys- 
tal, which he held before his eyes. It was, indeed, wonder- 
fully clear. The light penetrated its transparent depths 
with hardly more obstruction than it met with in the 
air; but I could not understand at all the eagerness with 
which Royal was now gazing into it. At length he started, 
his eyes spreading wide: ‘‘ Look, Brown,’’ he said. ‘I 
see a curtain that seems as if made of woven silver, that is 
being drawn away, within the stone. Now there is a face | — 
and that face I know!’’ His frame was trembling with 
eagerness. I took the crystal from him, thinking that a 
turn of madness was coming uponhim. ‘* Good Heavens !”’ 
I said, ‘‘ what does all this mean!’’ I passed my hand 
about his head, to calm him if I could. ‘It is a pure, 
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bright stone,’’ I said, ‘*‘ but your curtain and face are only 
fancy. There is nothing here. I see the floor of the room 
and the furniture now as I look through, distorted all, as 
they would naturally be by the refraction.’’ I gave the 
crystal to the attendant, who had his hands in the air, and 
was saying to himself: ‘* Der Kerl ist toll! der Kerl ist 
toll!’’ We got Royal, who seemed quite weak, on to his 
feet, and almost carried him into the open air. We sat 
him on a bench under the trees, in an open space close by. 
The attendant then left us, saying to me in a low tone, that 
it was singular, but there were superstitious people who 
believed that persons of a certain organization could see 
strange things even now in the magician’s lens. 

Royal gradually recovered, I waiting at his side. He 
rose at last, saying quickly: ‘** Let us go up to the schloss.”’ 
It was already sunset, and I tried to make him defer it till 
the next day. ‘* Don’t stand in my way, Brown,’’ he said. 
‘* 1 will go to the schloss to-night.’’ He spoke in a tone of 
stern decision. I followed him through the narrow, wind- 
ing streets, overhung by the projecting upper stories of the 
houses ; then out into the solitary track beyond, that led 
through the forest to the ruin. The twilight deepened as 
we climbed silently under the heavy shadows. At length 
we came panting to the summit, to the cottage of the old 
man who had charge. When we applied for admission, he 
objected on account of the lateness of the hour; but a gen- 
erous trinkgeld made him willing to show us the outside of 
the castle. He unlocked the gate of the modern enclosure 
that barred the way, and in a moment we stood on the edge 
of the old moat. Royal was on fire with a strange eager- 
ness; and I felt too much concerned for him to think of 
much else. We crossed the bridge, went through the half- 
choked arch beyond, through the top of which we could 
still see the iron-pointed teeth of the portcullis, and stood 
within the ample interior court-yard. The carving of the 
fronts was bruised by war, and partly fallen away. The 
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spaces of the windows looked desolately down upon the 
broken flag-stones. At one corner stood a gray tower, one 
side fronting the court, but whose outer face stood on the 
brink of the moat, the masonry rising sheer, without an inch 
to spare, directly from the bush-covered lip of the deep ex- 
ecavation. Toward this tower, Royal, after a momentary 
glance about him, hurried with a decided step, not stopping 
until his way was barred by an oaken door, which did not 
yield to his forcible push. ‘* It is the astrologer’s tower,”’ 
said the keeper, without waiting to be questioned. It was 
of great strength, and had suffered less than the rest of the 
castle. The keeper said some of the astrologer’s furniture 
still remained in his hiding-place, far toward the summit, 
and the door was kept locked that it might not suffer from 
the depredations of curiosity-hunters. The darkness made 
it unsafe for us, he said, to go into the tower that evening ; 
nor could it be satisfactory to us. ‘* Unlock this door!’’ 
said Royal, peremptorily, turning upon the keeper. At the 
same time he put several gulden into the man’s hand. The 
money was irresistible. ‘* Leave me alone here, and you 
shall have as much more to-morrow,’ said Royal. The 
man unlocked the door, with a bow and some words of cau- 
tion, and retreated. We heard his foot-fall grow fainter, 
and presently the slamming of the entrance-gate, and I 
knew we were alone in the ruin. 

Royal had entered the narrow passage into which the 
door opened, with a rapid step. The gloom became deeper 
and deeper as we climbed the winding stair, and I found it 
hard to pick my way, as we stumbled among fallen blocks 
of masonry that sometimes choked the ascent. ‘* Royal! 
Royal! What will come of all this!’’ I cried. He, how- 
ever, was hurrying forward, and did not reply. I felt the 
wings of a bat brush my cheek. Royal was already at the 
top when I was scarcely half-way up. I heard from him a 
quick exclamation. I hurried on, and in a moment stood 
in what I knew at once must have been the necromancer’s 
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lurking-place. The room was quite well preserved. A 
large window overlooking the moat, to the northward, I 
inferred at once must have been meant for astrological 
observations, and this let in enough of the late twilight to 
see in a dim fashion the objects about. A huge table, rest- 
ing upon legs twisted and grotesquely carved, stood in the 
centre of the room, upon which I could see inscribed the 
cabalistic pentagram. Across this lay an old sword of an 
Arabian pattern, with a stone in the hilt resembling jasper 
or cornelian, also strangely inscribed. More startling, how- 
ever, were certain gigantic images, each with its dark fore- 
head surmounted with a metallic star, and bearing, one a 
caduceus, another weapons, the others different emblems. 
Tattered remnants of what had once been rich drapery 
still clothed the figures, which I found, on counting, were 
seven in number, — designed, I supposed, to represent the 
seven planets. 

Royal had sunk down into an antique chair that stood at 
the side of the table. He was motionless, and I feared he 
might be overcome again as he had been at the sight of the 
crystal. I showed by my manner my anxiety; but he said 
quite calmly that all was right. ‘* But what does it all 
mean?’’ I said. ‘* You take in your hand what is nothing 
more than a glass ball, and the sight of it knocks you over. 
Now you have insisted upon climbing, in the dark, up into 
this old rubbish-hole. Let us go down while it is light 
enough. I think I have seen the devil already in the old 
den.’’ ‘*Brown,”’ said Royal, ‘*Z have been here before.”’ 
I knew he had crossed the Atlantic with me for the first 
time, and this part of Germany we had never before visited. 
I began to quake at the thought of being alone with a mad- 
man in such circumstances. I almost thought the grim fig- 
ures that towered in the heavy gloom were beginning to 
grin and gibber. ‘*When were you here?’’ I gasped. 
‘* Three hundred years ago,’’ said Royal, quietly. I rushed 
toward the head of the staircase; but at a second thought 
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I felt ashamed of my fear, and stopped before descending. 
If my friend were really insane, how cruel to desert him 
then and there. I came back to the chair, laid my hand 
upon him, and said, ‘‘ Royal, dear boy, this will never, 
neter do. Let us go away while there is light enough to 
make it possible for us to stir.’” He shook me off, rose 
from the chair, and began to examine more narrowly the 
objects in the room. He stood for a time before the tow- 
ering spectral figures. He traced with his finger the pen- 
tagram scored upon the table. He took in his hand the 
sword, looked carefully at the signs inscribed upon the 
blade, but scrutinized with still more attention the carved 
cornelian imbedded in the hilt. I could not get him away. 
I was resolved not to abandon him. The twilight utterly 
faded; and at length the moon .took its place, shining 
through one of the smaller windows upon the thickness of 
the masonry, the table on its writhing supports, and the 
star-crowned images, with most ghostly effect. 

**T don’t know what you will think,’’ said Royal, in a 
manly, collected way, at last, in strong contrast with what 
had so long been his usual manner. ‘I will tell you to- 
night all I have to tell. The conjurer who lived here had 
a burning desire to know what the world was to be in the 
future. Whether it was through some mighty spell he had 
discovered, or whether it was because his longing was so 
intense, and his soul so pure, that God gave way to him, I 
have never been able to find out, though I have studied 
earnestly. But somehow or other it did come to pass that 
the magician raised a man of the nineteenth century, and I 
was that man. The memory of it all has always been in 
my consciousness, since I had consciousness, but where it 
was that I appeared in the world before my time I never 
knew until to-night. You know I have believed that the 
soul of a man exists, waiting, before he is born —that the 
track of every man’s soul in the earthly life is marked out 
beforehand for him, before the creation of the world. 
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When the magician prevailed, it was my soul that was 
taken from its waiting and appointed to represent our time. 
The crystal of the museum was the magician’s instrument. 
I knew it again as soon as I saw it. What do you think 
it was I saw in the crystal? It was the face of the cdn- 
jurer himself, looking at me out of the lens. He, now a 
man of the past, came face to face with me there, as I, a 
man of the future, came face to face with him three hun- 
dred years ago. This is the room. This is the table. 
There are the same images of the planets, — only the old 
splendor of the figures has departed. I seemed to wake 
as one does from a sound sleep. It was the night after 
Cold Harbor. I remembered the fight, and my life all the 
ray on before that, as if it had been actually lived through. 
I stood in my blouse, with its chevrons on the arm, my 
accoutrements all on, and my rifle, just as we lay down. I 
was looking through the round lens, and I saw a majestic, 
earnest face looking through at me. Presently 1 seemed 
in some way borne through the crystal. The substance 
hindered me no more than air would have done, for I was 
a spirit. I stood there at the foot of the table, while the 
magician sat in the chair, looking at me as if awe-struck. 
He was strong, with a heavy beard sweeping upon his 
breast. The brow was superb, the eyes wonderfully deep, — 
a presence of extraordinary power. There was something 
oriental in his dress and mien. The pause grew awkward ; 
so at last I gave the military salute, and said: * My name is 
Hannum, sergeant in Barlow’s Division of the Second 
Corps.’ His burning eyes were bent upon me while I 
spoke, and for a full minute after. At length he replied. 
The substance of what he said was that he was a man of 
the sixteenth century, as I of the nineteenth. With spirits 
of every kind he had dealings— of men of past ages, with 
the genii of all the elements ; but never before that night 
had he found a spell to bring to him a spirit of the future. 
To what the world was to come—that, beyond all things, 
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he had yearned to know. ‘The power of the charm will 
depart,’ said he, ‘I cannot tell how soon. Tell me of 
your world. War is not banished yet, I see. You area 
soldier, though your weapons and trappings are of a 
strange fashion.’ This was all sadly said. Meantime he 
had come close to me, and was studying my clothes and 
arms. He looked at the stamp on my rifle, —‘ Springfield, 
1862,’—at the texture of my blouse. I was all sweat and 
dirt, where I had lain down in the shallow rifle-pit we dug 
after the heat of the fight. There was a blood-stain on 
my shoe, which came from your wound, Brown, when I 
lifted you on to the stretcher after you had fainted. He 
sighed as he saw it all. 

** «Come, tell me of your world,’ said he. I told him 
I was an American, and what and where America was. 
The magician knew of Columbus and the early explorers, 
andihad seen at Venice a battered caravel with a freight of 
strange fruits and plants, and a company of Carib captives 
with plumes. He sat like one of the images there, as I 
spoke of our forty millions, and the sweep of our power. 
The magician’s eyes glowed with a deep rapture as he stood 
in silence, plainly weighing the significance of the words, 
and estimating the magnitude of the change implied by 
them in the condition of the world. ‘See, Aethera! 
Aethera!’ he said at length. Then taking up this old 
sword, he held it between his hands, looking steadfastly at 
the cornelian in the hilt, and muttering what I suppose was 
some charm. Gradually there ascended from the stone a 
luminous, wavering vapor, that rose in a silvery cloud toward 
the ceiling, in the midst of which at length appeared a 
‘being divinely beautiful, in robes that floated to her feet, 
in whose eyes was a fire soft as starlight. I think the ma- 
gician summoned the spirit from the sword-hilt to have her 
sympathy in the joy he felt at my revelation. 

‘* But now from outside we began to hear the noise 
of a confused tumult, at the sound of which he listened, 
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then hastened to the battlement outside. I stood with eyes 
fixed on the spirit, who spoke to me at length, in a voice 
whose tones seemed as much clearer and finer than an 
earthly voice, as her substance was more etherial than 
human clay. ‘I am a spirit of the air,’ said she, ‘one of 
a race who long for immortality, but to whom it is denied 
except through union with a pure-souled man. To this 
man am I wedded. Something of my etherial nature I 
impart to him; and through him, in turn, I have become 
eternal.” I do not know what more she might have said, 
or what I might have said; but now the magician came 
hurrying in from the outer air, with a flush upon his face 
and a demeanor of lofty courage. ‘ They have forced the 
tower,’ he cried. A trampling was heard, and presently the 
oaken door was thrust back and a group of priests and 
monks stormed in, behind whom pressed a mob of excited 
people. In company with the ecclesiastic, whose dress 
indicated the highest position, was a nobleman, who pleaded 
earnestly with him. It was a wild scene. Down the stair- 
case there the torches shone red through the open door, 
and lit up in the room here the agitated faces. The noble- 
man’s attire was rich with silk, velvet, and gold embroidery. 
The bishop wore a cope of velvet and flowing vestments, 
while the fierce monks stood about them in coarse frocks, 
girt with cords, their rosaries swinging as they moved 
excitedly. As they looked around upon the furnishing, 
and at the magician, who quietly confronted them, they 
crossed themselves as if they feared diabolical influence. 
The noble proved to be the elector, to whom the castle 
belonged, who bravely strove to stem the fury that was 
bent on his dependent’s destruction. From the alternate 
reproaches and expostulation, I saw that on that evening a 
long contest was culminating. ‘But he made with his 
elixir,’ said the prince, ‘the heap of gold with which the 
champion of the city was ransomed from the infidels, and 
brought home safe and sound.’ ‘It was with the might of: 
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the devil,’ cried the priest. ‘ But he made the brazen bee,’ 
said the prince, ‘and placed it over the city gate, which 
freed the fields from the locusts.’ ‘ It was through Beelze- 
bub, god of all that stings,’ thundered the priest. 

‘* Aethera and I had fallen back, on the entrance of the 
crowd, and stood in silence. But now, when two or three 
frantic friars darted forward to seize the magician, who 
confronted them without a movement, I fixed my bayonet 
in a moment, sprang before him with its point advanced, 
and shouted, ‘Stand back!’ I tell you they seemed to pass 
through me as if I were so much air. Nor did I feel any 
contact. My bayonet, the same I had in the Spottsylvania 
salient, was harmless that night as a point of light. ‘* You 
have no part, as yet, among living men,’ said the voice of 
Aethera at my side. ‘You are a phantom, impalpable to 
mortal sense. Wait three hundred years.” The magician 
was grasped. The prince threw up his hands in despair ; 
then, as a tall monk approached him, too, with menacing 
hands, he escaped down the stairway, making way with his 
drawn sword. The crowd swept away with their victim. 

‘¢Aethera and I went out to the battlement, from which 
we looked down into the court-yard. In the centre of the 
space a fire of fagots was kindled, lighting up the whole 
castle with a shuddering glare of red. The mob had 
stripped off the conjurer’s robe, and bound him to the 
stake. He turned his eyes upward to us,—a face more 
than mortal in its serenity and power,—and I felt that 
Aethera must indeed have imparted to him her nature. As 
the flames rose higher and concealed his figure, it was plain 
they burned asunder thé cords, for we saw his quivering 
hands waving towards us. Aethera seemed to look on with 
joy, so that at length I broke out with a reproach. ‘ His 
pang is only for a moment,’ said she. ‘* We go to-night 
into the immortal life, —his pure spirit and I, chosen 
from the spirits of the air for his companionship.’ The 
flames shot up more wildly. From the crowd below came 
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passionate execrations and the roar of incoherent chants. 
Suddenly I wasalone. Turning back into the room, through 
the great window there I saw, far in the north, what I 
thought was the wavering of a bright aurora. As I looked 
closer, the flashes were the thick, glittering pinions of a 
multitude of airy spirits. 1 believe they were bidding fare- 
well to the being of their race that was then ascending to a 
higher life. I felt that the power of the spell was declining. 
Like a person fainting, I sank suddenly away.” 

‘* There,’’ said Royal, at the end, ‘*1 declare to you, sol- 
emnly, that is what I went through three hundred years 
ago in this very room. People have commonly thought 
there was something wrong about me, — you with all the 
rest ; though, dear friend, 1 have loved you and tried to 
keep you from throwing me over, like a morbid fool with 
whom you could have no sympathy. What I have just told 
you has always been in my memory, though to-night, as I 
find where it was, the sight of the place makes it all won- 
derfully vivid. You said to me once, you believed I had 
the gift of second-sight, and knew beforehand all that was 
coming. Up to Cold Harbor I believe I had lived my 
life through twice, —the first time in an instant, that I 
might be prepared to meet the magician ; the second time, 
as an ordinary mortal. I never could tell exactly what was 
coming, but the instant after my experience, it has seemed 
to me that some time I had been through it before, and 
ought to have known what was coming. At Cold Harbor 
they thought I was hurt by the wind of a shell, or in some 
such way. The case was this, as near as I can put it: That 
night I gave up the consciousness | had always had, and 
began to live with what I suppose is the consciousness of 
an ordinary man. Do you wonder I appeared like a man 
whose head had been hurt ?”’ 

I had listened breathlessly to Royal’s account. We 
talked on afterward far into the night; but at length, 
thoroughly wearied, I fell asleep. I was wakened by a 
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crash and a sudden ery. I started up, unable for a minute 
to tell where I was. As I collected myself, I saw that the 
moon had set, leaving nothing but the pale light of stars to 
shine through the magician’s great window. Royal was 
gone. I called his name. There was no reply. It was 
frightful. The great images in the faint light loomed, and 
seemed to move with preternatural gestures. I hurried to 
the narrow stairway. A step down, and all was the blackest 
darkness. I trod on a loose stone, which gave way beneath 
my weight and went rumbling through to the base of the 
tower. I narrowly escaped falling with it. I could not 
get out; and how long it was till morning! With the first 
light I made my way downward to the court-yard, groped 
in the fog at the base of the tower, then, going round it, ? 
climbed through the bushes to the bottom of the moat 
directly underneath. Alas! it was all explained. In the 
cold, gray light lay Royal’s body,—a tragment of masonry 
at his side, which evidently had recently fallen. It must 
have been that he rose after I went to sleep, and went out 
to the platform to the northward. In the darkness he 
stepped carelessly among the infirm stones, and this was 
the end. 

An investigation of course was necessary, at which the 
castle-keeper told his story, and I told mine, so far as this : 
that my friend was eccentric, had insisted on spending the 
night in the astrologer’s tower, and had come to his death 
wandering about in the dark. My letters were excellent, 
and our minister at the capital stood my friend; so my 
statement was received. Through a liberal gift in the 
proper quarter, I had no difficulty in getting permission to 
bury poor Royal’s body there in the lonely moat where I 
found it. Call it my whim; but I took the notion to make 
just such a head-board for my old comrade as I made 
many 2 time in the service, for the boys, as they dropped 
away; and to have it the more natural, I put the inscrip- 
tion as it reads: ‘*Royal Hannum, Sergeant Ist Division, 
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2d Corps. Cold Harbor, June 4th, 1864.’’ It is true 
enough ; for the poor fellow was shattered from that date. 
To all useful or pleasant life he was from that time prac- 
tically dead. Was it all insane delusion on his part? or, — 
as the belief has always kept hold of the world that the 
ghosts of the dead revisit the earth, —is it vastly more 
improbable that a spirit waiting for its birth should also, 
upon occasion, come and prophesy of its life to be? 

I only tell the tale. My life is an aimless one, and the 
fascination of the spot will not let me go. Month after 
month passes, and I am still at Niegesehenburg. I drink 
from the brunnen in the Markt-platz. The white-headed 
children all know me as I go at evening through the streets, 
where the stones worn by the traffic of centuries ago are 
now grassing over. I sit among the effigies in the cathe- 
dral, sometimes almost the only living figure, when the 
organ is played; and if I have any occupation, it is to 
follow the silent, shadowed path up to the castle, which I 
first climbed at nightfall with Royal, go to the base of the 
tower, swing myself down into the moat, lift aside the 
masses of ivy and the brush, and see that all is well with 
the grave of the man who remembered when he was a 


ghost. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MISSOURI, AND BATTLE OF WIL- 
SON’S CREEK, 1861. 





A PAPER READ BEFORE THE UNITED STATES MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTE, 
WEST POINT, N. Y., MAY 23, 1878. 





I desire to explain, by way of preface to the paper which 
follows, that I have selected the campaign therein described, 
notwithstanding its familiarity in most of its features to 
those present, and the further fact that it had no especial 
bearing upon the war, —of which it was an episode rather 
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than a part of a well-digested plan, — because, having parti- 
cipated in it myself, I am more acquainted with its details 
than those who have heretofore written about it, and be- 
cause it illustrates some very interesting features of strategy 
and tactics. 

Undoubtedly, whatever of failure is to be observed in the 
result of the battle is to be justly ascribed to the marked 
departure from the maxim not to divide an inferior force 
to attack a superior one. 

A valuable lesson is to be gained by comparing the military 
operations of the early days of the war of the rebellion, — 
when we had but raw levies, hastily organized and poorly 
equipped, almost without transportation, and lacking system 
and coherence in many respects in the departments of sup- 
ply, led by generals who had as yet no experience in the 
command of large bodies in the requirements of war on a 
grand scale — with the achievements of a later time, when 
the troops had become veterans tried in many battles, were 
fully and lavishly equipped, their transportation and sup- 
ply departments in perfect order and managed like clock- 
work, and led by generals who had added to liberal attain- 
ments derived from schools that knowledge and capacity 
which experience in actual war alone can give. 

As you have listened to the details of some such cam- 
paigns, I propose to give you a brief sketch of the one in 
Missouri in the summer of 1861, ending with the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek and the retreat to Rolla. 

As a matter of historical interest, and to fully appreciate 
the military operations, it is proper to sketch something of 
the political aspect of affairs in the theatre of operations ; 
and on this part of the subject I will be as brief as possible. 

The State of Missouri was at that time, as you all know, 
a slave State, with a heterogeneous population; but the . 
wealth was chiefly in the hands of people with decidedly 
Southern proclivities, who, outside the large cities and 
towns at least, controlled the politics of their sections, and 
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even in St. Louis gave tone to society, and wielded great 
power in affairs. 

Early in the secession movement, emissaries from the 
Southern States which were passing secession ordinances 
visited Missouri, and endeavored to stir the people up to re- 
bellion. The State government sympathized with the 
movement, and in the spring of 1861 a convention was 
called to take the State out of the Union. The people, 
however, elected a majority of Union men to the conven- 
tion ; and although it was presided over by Sterling Price, a 
prominent man, afterwards a major-general in the Confed- 
erate army, the convention refused to take the State out 
of the Union, by an overwhelming majority. 

Still there was a large number of well-meaning people 
who followed the. subtle teachings of those leaders, who, 
finding they could not place the State in concert with the 
rebellious States, sought to antagonize her to the general 
government by acry of ‘ neutrality,’’ and ‘‘ no coercion.’’ 
When the president issued his proclamation for seventy-five 
thousand volunteers, an insulting and defiant refusal was 
returned by the governor of Missouri in response to the 
demand for her quota. Meantime the State Legislature 
had enacted a stringent militia-law, looking tothe enro - 
ment of a large force, and making allegiance to the State 
paramount to that to the general government. 

The State government proceeded to organize new regi- 
ments, and ordered camps of instruction in various parts of 
the State, the principal one of which was located at Camp 
Jackson, in the outskirts of the city of St. Louis, and it 
contained a brigade of well-armed men, under Brigadier 
General D. M. Frost, who had been an officer of the regular 
army. 

The Federal government seemed desirous to conciliate 
the middle-men, or neutrality-men, —as contradistinguished 
from the earnest men of either side,—rather than the 
uncompromising loyalists ; possibly out of some mistaken 
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tenderness for the border States, of which Missouri was 
considered one, on account of their peculiar situation and 
condition at the time. 

But the true Union men, acting in spite of these adverse 
circumstances, seeretly met and organized in military bat- 
talions at St. Louis, and one or two other points where they 
could protect themselves. 

Fortunately the United States arsenal at St. Louis, at the 
time containing about seventy-five thousand muskets and 
other munitions of war, was early garrisoned by a company 
ef the Second Infantry, under command of Capt. Nathaniel 
Lyon. This officer was noted for his ardent patriotism. 
He had had considerable experience in Florida, and the 
Mexican war, and in frontier service, and was a man of 
great energy and no inconsiderable ability. I think he saw 
more clearly and appreciated more fully the magnitude the 
struggle was to assume, than any of the prominent men 
about him. Through the influence of the leading loyal 
citizens of Missouri he was elected a general officer of vol- 
unteers, and placed in command of that department. 

He accepted the volunteers enrolled at St. Louis, amount- 
ing in May, about the 10th, to some ten or twelve thousand 
men, of which five regiments were enrolled for three months 
or the war, and the remainder as a reserve corps for the 
protection of the city. On the 10th of May, Lyon marched 
out and surrounded the encampment of State troops at 
Camp Jacksqp ; and its commander, seeing the hopelessness 
of resistance, surrendered. 

This encampment, although nominally a camp of instruc- 
tion of the State militia, was in the interest of the rebellion, 
and had within its limits a portion of the stores taken from 
the United States arsenal at Baton Rouge, and many other 
evidences of its hostile intent. Its real object was to seize 
the arsenal at St. Louis ; but Lyon’s promptness frustrated 
this design. Its surrender struck consternation at the 
capital of the State, and Lyon’s intention was to go imme- 
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diately there and seize or disperse the State authorities ; 
but the Federal powers thought he was going too fast, and 
he was superseded by Gen. Harney. 

The State government continued the organization of its 
troops under the new militia-law, and rumors of invasion 
from Arkansas and Texas became rife. The loyal people 
throughout the State, and especially in the south-west, 
were clamorous for troops and protection ; but Gen. Harney 
accepted the assurances of the State authorities that it was 
‘all right,’’ and did nothing to check the preparations 
of the Confederates. Finally, about the lst of June, Lyon 
was restored to the command in Missouri. At a con- 
ference with the governor, held in St. Louis on the 12th, 
the governor demanded the withdrawal of the United 
States troops from the State; this, of course, was refused 
by Lyon, who was aided in the conference by Col. F. P. 
Blair, Jr., a man of far-seeing sagacity and uncommon 
energy and nerve, —at that time the most potential citizen 
of the State. He was throughout all these early days the 
warm friend and adviser of Lyon, and assisted and strength- 
ened him in every way. Later he distinguished himself as 
commander of the Seventeenth Corps, in the Army of the 
Tennessee. Gov. Jackson hurried back to his capital, burn- 
ing the railway bridges over the Gasconade and Osage 
Rivers, and issued a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the State to rise and drive out the United States forces. 

Gen. Lyon had started Sigel with a brigade of volun- 
teers toward South-West Missouri, and on the 13th of 
June started with the First Regiment Missouri Volunteers, 
Totten’s Battery, and two companies of regular infantry, 
by steamer, for Jefferson City, at which point he was to be 
joined by the Second Missouri Infantry, which had been sent 
by rail to Hermann, to take the steamer there. Arrived 
at Jefferson City, he found the place deserted by the State 
authorities; and so, on the 16th, he pushed on toward 
Boonville, where he met a slight resistance from the force 
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assembled there by Gov. Jackson; but he easily routed 
them and took possession of the town, which he regarded 
as of great strategic importance. 

Jackson fled to South-West Missouri, gathering reénforce- 
ments as he went, Sterling Price being in command as 
major-general. Here Lyon remained until about the 3d of 
July, when he started for Springfield with about twenty- 
three hundred men, and was joined en route by Sturgis, 
from Fort Leavenworth, with a force of about twenty-two 
hundred men, regulars and Kansas volunteers. Lyon 
arrived at Springfield on the 13th of July, where he was 
joined by a force of some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
irregular troops, under Gen. Sweeney. 

Sigel, who had pushed out as far as Carthage, below 
Springfield, had met the enemy in superior numbers, and 
had been repulsed, was retreating toward Springfield, where 
he also joined Lyon in a few days. 

From this recital it appears how hastily Gen. Lyon 
took the field, and how unprepared he was in all those 
essentials regarded by military men as imperatively neces- 
sary for successful operations. His troops had only been 
organized in April and May, from citizens unused to mili- 
tary life or principles, with an improvised commissariat, and 
a quartermaster’s department destitute of nearly all the 
stores and property usually furnished by that department. 
Indeed, the government was in those early days so un- 
prepared for war that it was necessary for the wealthy 
citizens of St. Louis to guarantee payment from the United 
States to the contractors who were furnishing the officers 
of the army. 

It is true the Confederates were nearly as badly off, but 
they had decided advantages in many respects, and not less 
in the fact that they had the sympathy and active aid of 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of the country in 
which they were operating. 

Lyon’s troops numbered about seven thousand ; but, owing 
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to lack of transportation, it had been impossible to accumu- 
late supplies at Springfield, and the men were almost 
naked, without shoes, and without coffee and sugar, com- 
pelled to depend upon the country for subsistence, the 
wet weather and bad roads preventing the farmers from 
threshing their grain and hauling it tothearmy. In truth, 
Lyon’s force was in a pitiable plight; and, to add to all 
this, the volunteers — mostly three-months men — had left 
their families ill-supplied, and having received no pay, were 
unable to relieve their necessities, and were unwilling to 
renew their enlistment, and some two thousand had to be 
sent back for muster-out. 

The numbers of the Confederates, meanwhile, had been 
greatly augmented (by disaffected Missourians ) in the retreat 
from Boonville, so that Price’s army was equal in numbers 
to Lyon’s force ; and McCulloch, with a division of Louisi- 
ana and Texas troops, was in easy reach, as were also some 
Arkansas brigades under Rearce and McBride. 

Gen. Lyon made urgent appeals for reénforcements and 
supplies, feeling that if he could move forward at once and 
succeed in bringing the enemy to an engagement, he would 
gain an easy victory. His appeals were made in the most 
emphatic manner, but received no favorable response, while 
his opponents were daily gaining strength in men and mate- 
rial from the South. 

By the Ist of August it was apparent the advanced position 
at Springfield could not long be maintained, and the ques- 
tion of retreat was considered. 

Encumbered with a large wagon-train, and embarrassed 
by the presence of fugitive inhabitants, who would abandon 
their homes when no longer protected by the presence of 
the army, it was apparent that a retreat of one hundred 
miles, over a broken country, and in the face of an over- 
whelming force, greatly preponderating in cavalry, would 
be, to say the least, extremely hazardous. 

From the best information obtainable, the Confederate 
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design was to move upon Springfield in three different col- 
umns, by the routes leading from Cassville, Harrisonville, 
and Greenfield ; and Gen. Lyon determined to await their 
approach to within two days’ march of his position, and 
then move out and attack the strongest column, and in the 
event of success, to turn and strike the others in detail. 
Accordingly he concentrated his forces, on the night 
of the Ist, on the Cassville Road, at the crossing of Wil- 
son’s Creek, twelve miles from Springfield; and the next 
day had askirmish at Dug Springs, about twenty-three miles 
from Springfield, with the advance brigade of the Confed- 
erates, under Rains. This affair was fought by two com- 
panies of the Second Infantry, under Capt. Frederick Steele ; 
a detachment of unassigned recruits, —about eighty men, — 
under Lieut. W. L. Lothrop, Fourth Artillery ; Capt. Tot- 
ten’s Battery, of six pieces; a section of Capt. Schaeffer’s 
Battery, of Sigel’s Brigade (volunteers); and a squadron 
of cavalry under Capt. D. 8. Stanley. The skirmish was 
very brisk, and the numbers of the enemy enabled them to 
overlap the flanks of our troops, and at one time a large 
detachment pressed the right flank of the infantry se 
seriously as to threaten the envelopment of the line, when 
some of the cavalrymen under Stanley, who were at the 
time unemployed spectators of the unequal contest, gave 
vent to their feelings in «a shout for a charge. About one 
platoon started for the enemy, and Lieut. Michael J. Kelly, 
of the First Cavalry, seeing the men going without an 
officer, rode gallantly to their head and led the charge into 
the enemy’s ranks, notwithstanding Capt. Stanley had 
the recall sounded several times to bring them back. This 
cavalry charge was so impetuous, and the few men fought 
with such desperation, that it threw the Confederates into 
confusion ; and with the aid of a strong artillery fire they 
were driven from the field, having suffered considerable 
loss. 
Kelly’s little command was severely handled too, losing, 
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however, only five men out of twenty-seven; one of the 
sergeants, Sullivan, afterwards a lieutenant, was not only 
wounded, but his horse received no less than fifteen balls in 
his body. 

The next day Lyon encountered a small force of Rains’s 
men at Curran, some three miles from Dug Springs, but 
they fled at the first fire of artillery, and our troops moved 
on to MeCullough’s store, a portion advancing two miles 
beyond without finding the enemy in force. It was too 
late in the day to reach the Confederate position, supposed 
to be on Crane Creek, and make an attack that night ; and 
hence our troops went into bivouac. 

It was now apparent that Price’s purpose was to occupy 
us by demonstrations leading us further and further from 
our base, while he concentrated his forces, by forced marches, 
to fight us on ground of his own choosing. Gen. Lyon 
therefore called a council of the principal officers, and it 
was determined to return to Springfield. 

The retrograde movement was made without molestation, 
but the men suffered terribly from the heat of a burning 
August sun, and many marched with bleeding feet for lack 
of shoes. The troops were grouped about Springfield on 
the evening of the 5th. The Confederates followed slowly, 
and took up position at Wilson’s Creek, twelve miles out 
from the town, on the 6th. 

From the 6th to the 9th was occupied in marches and 
countermarches by both sides. The large number of 
mounted men on the side of the Confederates enabled them 
to harrass us continually and elude punishment, while the 
excited inhabitants were constantly bringing in the most 
extravagant rumors, that forbade rest. Lyon’s peril was 
hourly increasing, and there was no promise of aid or suc- 
cor. The time had passed when he could have fallen back 
without molestation. 

His enemy was close upon him, with a clear perception 
of his superiority in numbers, and with a large body of 
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cavalry, thoroughly acquainted with every road and by- 
path ; while Lyon would be impeded by a large train and a 
mass of refugees, and had only a few companies of mounted 
men to oppose the preponderance of the Confederates in 
that arm. His opinion, shared by all his principal officers, 
was that only one course was left to him, —to strike a hard 
blow at the enemy, and before he could recover from it, 
retire to Rolla. 

At a council of war held on the morning of the 9th, it 
was determined to move that night, with the whole force, 
upon the left flank of the Confederates, and deal as severe 
a blow as possible on the following morning. But during 
the afternoon, Col. Sigel, who was ambitious to distin- 
guish himself in a separate command, prevailed upon Gen. 
Lyon to so far modify his plan as to permit Sigel, with 
his brigade, about fifteen hundred strong, to move against 
the right flank of the enemy and make a simultaneous 
attack. 

It seems McCulloch had contemplated « similar effort 
against Lyon, and given orders for a night-march on the 
9th, to attack Lyon in Springfield on the 10th, before he 
should be aware of his approach, but had abandoned the 
project on account of the rain and the darkness. His force 
-now numbered about fifteen hundred men. Gen. Lyon, 
however, started at dark to carry his plans into execution. 
Sigel proceeded down the Cassville Road, while Lyon, with 
the main body, about thirty-eight hundred men, with Tot- 
ten’s and Du Bois’s Batteries, ten pieces, moved out the 
Little York Road to a point nearly opposite the enemy’s 
advanced pickets on Wilson’s Creek, and thence across the 
prairie to attack the left flank. 

The troops bivouacked about midnight. 

The ground held by the Confederates was quite advan- 
tageous as a defensive position; on the left bank of the 
stream was an open corn-field, surrounded by a dense chap- 
arral, which grew down to the banks of the stream, and be- 
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yond the field abrupt hills, while on the right bank was a 
succession of sloping ridges, intersected by ravines and all 
covered by timber and dense undergrowth. The main 
camp of the Confederates was in the valley, along the main 
Cassville Road. The creek was fordable at all points, but 
in places the banks were steep and high. At a little before 
daylight Gen. Lyon resumed his march, and struck the 
first picket of the enemy at five o’clock. It fled at his 
approach. 

Capt. Plummer, with his two hundred and fifty regular 
infantry, was thrown out on our extreme left; two com- 
panies of the First Missouri were deployed as skirmishers 
on the centre; and Osterhaus, with his two companies of 
the Second Missouri, were thrown out on the right. The 
First Missouri deployed in the centre in support of Totten’s 
Battery, followed by the rest of the troops in column. 

Crossing a ravine on the slope of the opposite hill, Lyon’s 
skirmishers met a brisk fire, but advanced rapidly, driving 
the enemy before them with ease. Plummer crossed Wil- 
son’s Creek and entered the corn-field, where he soon 
became hotly engaged. The other troops reached the crest 
of the ridge they had been ascending, driving the enemy 
from his position. The First Missouri and Osterhaus’s bat- 
talion pressed on into the valley between the two sloping 
ridges, and there encountered a large body of fresh troops 
Price had succeeded in bringing up. Here an unequal con- 
test was waged for some time; the First Kansas was put in 
on the left, and Totten’s Battery came in by section and by 
piece, as the nature of the ground and the dense under- 
growth would permit, and played upon the enemy’s lines 
with terrible effect. 

The First Iowa and Second Kansas were successively 
brought into action, —the former on the left, and the latter 
in support of the right; while Steele’s battalion of regu- 
lars and Osterhaus’s two companies of Second Missouri 
Volunteers were put as a support to Du Bois’s Battery, 
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on the crest of the hill, and overlooking the corn-field in 
which Plummer was fighting. 

The Confederates, having such vastly superior numbers, 
brought up fresh troops repeatedly, and made violent 
assaults upon our line, appearing often in three or four 
ranks, —lying down, kneeling, and standing, —the lines 
often approaching to within forty yards, and every available 
man in Lyon’s command was brought into action. In 
many places the troops were forced back a few paces, and 
sometimes the sections of Totten’s Battery, interspersed 
throughout the lines, were left without support ; but for an 
instant only, as the men soon rallied and pressed forward 
with renewed vigor, until they gained ground clear into the 
valley, when the Confederates gave way in confusion, and 4 
left us masters of the position. In this stirring and excit- 
ing contest Gen. Lyon was wounded, and had his horse 
shot from under him; General (then Major) Schofield’s 
horse was killed him, and mine was struck by a spent ball, 
which, however, did not place him hors de combat. On the 
left, and across the creek, Plummer had been ordered to 
advance to the prolongation of our line, but the stubborn 
resistance he met with had prevented his progress. On 
his orders being repeated, he made a desperate charge into 
the corn and woods beyond; but meeting overwhelming 
numbers, was forced to retire with considerable loss, was 
wounded himself, and his force was only saved from anni- 
hilation by the well-served guns of Du Bois’s Battery on 
the hill overlooking him. Plummer says, in his report, he 
fought over two thousand men with his two hundred and 
fifty regular infantry, for upwards of an hour. Du Bois’s 
shells drove the Confederates in disorder from Plummer’s 
front. 

There was now a temporary cessation, and Gen. Lyon 
set about readjusting his forces. He was afoot, had been 
twice wounded, — once in the head, and again in the leg, — 
and the manifest superiority in numbers of the enemy filled 
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him with gloom, if not with despair. He remarked that 
he feared the day was lost, but was reassured by the offi- 
cers about him; and receiving a fresh mount from Major 
Sturgis, rode up to the top of the hill, where the heavy 
fighting first began, and on one spur of which Du Bois’s 
Battery was posted. Besides what appeared in our imme- 
diate surroundings, we had failed to perceive any result from 
Sigel’s movement; nor, indeed, had we any word from 
him. 

About simultaneously with our attack, an artillery fire was 
opened about two miles in our front, and about the point 
from which Col. Sigel was to make his attack. This fire 
was answered from the opposite side of the valley, and at 
a greater distance from us, the line of fire of the two bat- 
teries being nearly perpendicular to our own. About ten 
or twelve shots were exchanged, and the firing ceased. 

About half-past eight o’clock a brisk cannonading was 
heard for a few minutes, about a mile to the right of that 
heard before ; and when it ceased we had no further hearing 
from Sigel during that day, except when the enemy turned 
his ammunition to account against us, which we knew by the 
improvement in their practice and difference in projectiles. 

It is necessary here to recount that officer’s part in the 
day’s work, and it is alike interesting and instructive. 

Col. Sigel marched down the Cassville Road, substan- 
tially, until near the enemy’s camp, when he made a detour 
to the southward, and then turned, striking the enemy’s 
position about the crossing of Wilson’s Creek. In his 
progress he succeeded in capturing all their pickets and 
advance-guards, so that his attack was a complete surprise. 

He planted his battery on a commanding eminence, 
advanced his infantry in line toward the crossing of the 
creek, and opened fire upon the unsuspecting camps of the 
Confederates about the same time as the first musketry 
firing began on Lyon’s front, — about half-past five. The 
opening fire of Sigel’s guns spread consternation in the 
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camp, and the Confederates fled in wild confusion, and 
Sigel’s infantry pressed forward into the deserted camps. 
The Confederates made a slight attempt to rally, but were 
again dispersed by the artillery fire, and Sigel’s men set 
to plundering the camp and securing the horses tied to the 
fences. 

The firmg on Lyon’s front, distinctly heard by Sigel, 
had increased to a roar, and he knew the main body was 
hotly engaged. Sigel endeavored to form his troops, and 
placed his artillery on a plateau, with his infantry on the 
right and left, crossing the road. Many fugitives passing 
his position, and large bodies of the enemy moving south 
from the front of Lyon, along the ridge opposite Sigel’s 
right, gave him the impression that Lyon had been success- 
ful, and the enemy was in full retreat. When, at half-past 
eight, there was a lull in the firing on Lyon’s front, Sigel 
became convinced of the correctness of his conjecture, and 
looked for an immediate junction from the direction in 
which the firing had been. 

But the Confederates, taking advantage of the unprepared- 
ness of Sigel’s troops, rallied against him, and opened fire 
from two batteries, — one in his front, and one from a hill 
to his right, — which resulted in a panic of wild ‘* confusion 
and frightful consternation ;’’ Sigel’s men claiming that 
the infantry which advanced against them were mistaken 
for Lyon’s men, and that even after the advancing col- 
umn had opened fire upon them they refused to believe 
them enemies, until it was too late, and these were upon 
them in overwhelming numbers. 

It should be borne in mind here that the Confederates 
had no distinctive uniform; the troops under McCulloch 
were in the Confederate gray, but the Missourians were 
chiefly in ‘‘ butternut ;’’ and even among our own. troops 
there was a variety of dress, — the First lowa wearing gray, 
and Sigel’s troops a dull grayish shirt, trimmed with red, — 
so that later in the fight Lyon’s column mistook a body of 
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the enemy for Sigel’s men, as they were advancing from 
the direction in which he should come to join us. 

When the panic seized Sigel’s troops, he and about sev- 
enteen mounted officers and men, including the field-officers 
of his regiment, fled to the southward, and making a wide 
détour, found their way back to Springfield, arriving 
about two o’clock, p. M. Lieut. Farrand, commanding the 
regular cavalry which had accompanied Sigel’s column, 
gathered the fragments, about seven hundred men, and 
dismounting troopers, made up the team to one piece from 
the battery, struck out into the woods, and passing clear 
around both armies, came into our rear on the Little York 
Road, where he joined us about five o’clock, P. M., on our 
, return to Springfield. The remaining five guns of Sigel’s 
Battery fell into the hands of the enemy. 

We now return to Gen. Lyon’s front. It was his object 
to concentrate his forces on the crest of the ridge he had 
passed over, and in more compact form await develop- 
ments. While the troops were taking their new positions, 
u body of the Confederates appeared on our left, and Maj. 
Schofield formed eight companies of the First Iowa in line 
and led them to meet this advancing line, which, with the 
aid of the guns of Du Bois’s Battery, he gallantly repulsed. 
As he led this charge, Gen. Lyon, accompanied by my- 
self and a few mounted men, followed the right flank a 
short distance, when our attention was arrested by a line 
drawn up in the timber, perpendicular to the Iowa regi- 
ment, and nearly hidden by the cover. 

Some horsemen were in advance, and we challenged each 
other. I suggested to Gen. Lyon to let me bring up the 
> Second Kansas, to which he assented ; and urging him not to 
expose himself unnecessarily till I got up the troops, I rode 
off. He joined two companies of the First Iowa, who had 
been detached from the regiment and were observing that 
gap in our line. The men complained that they had no one 
to lead them in the fight, and he promised to lead them him- 
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self. When the Second Kansas came up he formed the two 
companies on its left, and himself led the charge. Before 
I could pass through the ranks and join him he received 
a fatal wound, and was brought to me dead. I took every 
precaution to secure his body, and to prevent the knowl- 
edge of his death from reaching the soldiers. His death 
was known to but very few, and those seemed to fight with 
redoubled vigor. 

The struggle on the left lasted about a half-hour after 
Lyon’s fall, when the Confederates fled, leaving the field 
clear as far as we could see, and almost total silence reigned 
for about thirty minutes, during which a body of the ene- 
my’s cavalry, which had found its way around our right, 
came in upon our right rear. A few discharges from a 
section of Totten’s Battery sent them flying in dismay from 
the field. 

As soon as the Confederates began to give way, and it 
was apparent the field was ours, at least for the present, 
Maj. Sturgis assumed command, and a consultation was 
had as to the course to be pursued. No news had been 
received from Sigel, and it was a perplexing question 
whether to pursue the enemy without knowing whether 
we should receive support from Sigel, should attempt to 
join him by the left, or should withdraw from the field. 
At this time a force of infantry moved from the direc- 
tion in which Sigel’s cannonading had been, and advanced 
in column toward the front of our left wing. These 
troops wore a dress resembling that of Sigel’s men, and 
carried the United States flag. So impressed were all 
that this was Siegel’s Brigade, that preparations were 
begun to move to the left and front and join him. Mean- 
while the column moved down the hill, within easy reach 
of our artillery, but was unmolested until it had reached 
the covered position at the foot of the ridge on which we 
were posted, and from which we had been so fiercely assailed 
before. Suddenly a battery on the hill in our front began 
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to pour upon us shrapnel and cannister, species of pro- 
jectiles the Confederates had not used before, and at the 
same time the enemy showed his true colors, and com- 
menced along our entire line the fiercest and most bloody 
engagement of the day. 

Du Bois’s Battery, on our left, supported by Osterhaus’s 
two companies and the fragments of the First Missouri, 
silenced the enemy’s battery and repulsed the right wing 
of his infantry. Totten’s Battery, in the centre, supported 
by the First Iowa and the regulars, was the main point of 
attack. Many times the Confederate infantry were within 
thirty feet of his guns, and the smoke of the opposing lines 
was often so blended as to seem but one. 

Our troops maintained their ground with firmness; for 
the first time during the day, there was no disposition to 
give way manifested at any point, and finally the Confed- 
erates gave way and fled the field. 

Just before the close of the engagement, the Second 
Kansas, having exhausted its ammunition, was ordered to 
retire. This left our right exposed, and the Confederates 
renewed the attack at that point after it had ceased on the 
other part of the line, but was met by Steele’s two com- 
panies of the Second Infantry, which had just driven the 
enemy from the right of the centre, and after a sharp 
engagement the Confederates were driven precipitately 
from the field. 

Thus closed, at about half-past eleven o’clock, an almost 
uninterrupted conflict of six hours. 

At the close of the battle, Du Bois’s Battery and its 
supports moved into position on the next hill in rear; and 
shortly after, Maj. Sturgis retired with the remainder of 
the troops, passing this position, when those troops also 
followed, and we moved to the open ground, about two 
miles and a half toward Springfield, where we halted, and 
our ambulances and wagons passed back and forth, bringing 
off the wounded. Several of the officers rode over a large 
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portion of the field and found no enemy, and Capt. Granger 
urged our occupying it; but in our crippled condition it 
was deemed unwise. So we continued our movement to 
Springfield. When we arrived at the Little York Road 
we were joined by Farrand with the remnants of Sigel’s 
command; but before leaving the field, and while dis- 
cussing his probable fate, one of Sigel’s men came in and 
reported his disaster. 

By some unfortunate mistake, Gen. Lyon’s body was left 
on the field, and it was not known until we were some dis- 
tance away ; when Lieut. Canfield and his company of cav- 
alry were sent back for it, and brought it into headquarters 
in the town. 

I fear you are already weary ; but there is little more to 
add. 

Arrived at Springfield, a council was held, and it was 
determined to retire to Rolla before the Confederates could 
recover and renew the contest. We know now he had not 
stopped short of twelve miles from the battle-ground, but 
we did not then know how seriously he was crippled. He 
greatly outnumbered us originally, and still had the same 
preponderance of cavalry. We were in no condition to 
hold such an advanced position without hope of speedy 
reénforcement, and of this we had no promise. 

The command was given to Col. Sigel, and orders given 
for the retreat to begin at two o’clock the next morn- 
ing. All the troops were in readiness at the appointed 
time except Sigel’s, and the rest of the column was kept 
waiting until that brigade, which was to form the advance, 
passed out. This was delayed until they got their break- 
fast, and did not occur until four o’clock, and it was.past 
six o’clock before the rear-guard could leave the town. 
The same order of march was preserved for three days, with 
a recurrence of the vexatious delays waiting for Sigel’s 
men. Notwithstanding the fact of his marching seven 
miles farther than the other troops the first day, his men 
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were only just up when we reached his camp the following 
morning. The same troops were required to do the fatiguing 
duties of rear-guard, in spite of all remonstrances. At 
length, after numerous entreaties from his officers, followed 
by a council, Maj. Sturgis assumed command, — giving as 
his reason, that although Col. Sigel had been for a long 
time acting as an officer of the army, he had no commission 
nor appointment from any competent authority. 

From incipient mutiny and anarchy we were transformed 
into an orderly body of soldiers, and the retreat to Rolla 
was continued without interruption or incident. 

It is proper to add that Col. Sigel made a protest to 
Washington against the assumption of Maj. Sturgis and 
the other officers, and it was decided that, having been 
duly accepted and mustered in as a colonel of volunteers, 
by an authorized officer of the United States, he was en- 
titled to that rank and command. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S REGRET. 





(VITTORIA COLONNA.) 





He sat beside her dying bed, and pressed 
A kiss upon her slender hand, death-chilled ; 
With quenchless longing all his soul was filled 
To kiss her lips and clasp her to his breast. 
But while he gazed, his longing unconfessed, 
With death’s white mystery her face was veiled, 
Forevermore those loving heart-beats stilled 
In the calm silence of eternal rest. 
And till his death mourned Michael Angelo 
For that caress of love his life did miss; 
I wonder, when his great soul felt the glow 
Of immortality in realms of bliss, 
Found he aught, meeting her he worshipped so, 
To compensate him for that lost earth-kiss? 
HELEN Ekin STARRETT. 
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REALISM AND IDEALISM, OR THE TWOFOLD CUL- 
TURE DEMANDED IN EDUCATION. 


The one great idea or principle which in some form 
has found its way into the minds of all the great thinkers 
and teachers of humanity is, the polar or twofold aspect 
in which the Universe presents itself to man’s apprehen- 
sion. However widely dissimilar may be the various ranks 
and orders of being in other respects, one all-embracing 
law of duality, as taught by Plato, Schelling, Hegel, Swed- 
enborg, and Spencer, is found ever asserting itself as the 
one universal form of manifestation. By Plato this truth 
was taught in the doctrine of ideas and their archetypes ; 
with Schelling and Hegel, it becomes the law of polarity, or 
opposites ; with Swedenborg, it becomes what he calls the 
law of correspondences ; while with Spencer, it rises into 
the grander scientific conception of a twofold mode of 
operation, sustained by a background of inexhaustible en- 
ergy, which no human thought can formulate. Man him- 
self is no exception to this all-pervading law of duality. 
Possessing both an animal and spiritual nature, he forms 
the connecting link between two worlds: the world of mind 
and the world of matter. In addition to the lower animal 
faculties, he possesses conception, judgment, and reason, 
which enable him to live a life in ideas; so that he rises 
in thought from the material, temporal, and changing 
world of phenomena, tu the conception of an ideal, spiritual, 
and eternal world. Hence man, unlike the lower animals, 
possesses an idealizing power of the mind, in consequence 
of which he is able to place before himself an ideal of the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good, and to strive for the 
realization of this ideal as an object of rational endeavor. 
It is this idealizing power of the mind which above all 
his other faculties distinguishes man from the lower ani- 
mals, which crowns him with glory and honor, and makes 
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him only a little lower than the angels. In life as mere 
animality, the stream of sensations which characterize it 
forms a part of the onflowing tide of cosmic forces and in- 
fluences. Hence the animal has no conscious aspiration 
for something higher and better than the present, and con- 
sequently no disposition to profit from the experiences of 
the past as a means of shaping and controlling the future. 
But in life as rationality, or intelligence, as this appears in 
man, mind as a self-conscious force asserts or posits itself 
against the inflowing tide of sensations. Man, by his in- 
telligence, rises above nature ; becomes conscious of him- 
self as a power superior to nature, and as therefore standing 
outside of the realm of necessary law. He thus appears as 
a free, responsible agent, which, instead of being passively 
controlled by circumstances, himself forms a force, able 
to produce effects, and to live with a high ideal before him. 
This ceaseless striving for the purpose of displacing the 
actual with the ideal presents mind in the phase of will, by 
which it reacts against opposing external forces, and reaches 
out into the future for the attainment of an unrealized 
good. But this, when realized, is a present good ; and any 
present good, however desirable it appeared before attained, 
must always appear far less desirable than the realization, 
one by one, of the boundless circle of possible states and 
conditions which make up the future. This fact begets in 
man a perpetual striving to be what he is not; to ever rise 
to higher attainments of knowledge, possession, and achieve- 
ment than eye has yet seen, or the heart yet felt and realized. 

Thus it appears that the life of man is swayed, his mind 
developed and his character formed and regulated, by two 
counter-forces, by the knowledge of two worlds, one be- 
longing to the sphere of sensation and perception, and the 
other to the sphere of conception and imagination. One 
forms the regulative and practical side of human life, while 
the other constitutes the source of all inspiration and 
enthusiasm. Hence, to secure a harmonious, spherical, and 
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symmetrical development of the entire mental nature of 
man, a twofold cultus is demanded. One part of this 
includes the knowledge which belongs to the sphere of sen- 
sible experience and demonstration,—the sphere of the 
visible, material cosmos, with its laws and forces, so far as 
this lies accessible to human research and investigation, 
and which, because it is concerned with things, may there- 
fore be termed Realism. The other, no less important, part 
of this cultus entering into human thought, activity, and 
development belongs to the inner sphere of intellectual 
being, including the invisible, the spiritual, and the divine ; 
and which, because it concerns itself with ideas, may be 
termed Idealism. Realism and Idealism do not mutually 
exclude each other, like something and nothing; so that if 
one exists, the other does not exist. Like the two polar 
forces of electricity, the real and the ideal are developed in 
consciousness together; the existence of the one implies 
the existence of the other. The Real is that which im- 
presses our external bodily senses, and which we can there- 
fore feel, hear, see, and taste; the Ideal is that which 
springs up within the sphere of consciousness by virtue of 
the innate laws of thought, through the operation of the 
higher mental faculties, such as conception, judgment, and 
imagination. 

We come now to the formal statement of the principle 
which is the main object to maintain, namely, that the edu- 
cation, the training, and the development of the human 
mind have ever been, and must still continue to be, carried 
on through the twofold cultus of Realism and Idealism, as 
proved by the history of philosophy, science, art, and liter- 
ature. 

We first notice, briefly, the history of philosophy. The 
prime object of all systems of philosophy has ever been to 
explain the mystery of the Universe, by the discovery of 
some central and all-embracing truth which shall give con- 
sistency to all other truth, and thus bring repose to the 
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spirit of man. Now, we find that the philosophic thought 
of man has been developed through a double movement, 
through a polarity or antithesis of thought, one side be- 
longing to the Real, the other to the Ideal. ‘* We observe,”’ 
says Chalabaiis, in his History of Philosophy, ‘‘ that every 
object in the economy of nature presupposes what we would 
term its antagonist ; the leaf on the branch seems to call 
forth another on the opposite side, as if to preserve the 
equilibrium. The same law manifests itself also in the 
growth of mind and in the organic development of con- 
sciousness. While progress in the promotion of the whole 
is the aim, the alterations in the individual parts is due to 
the appearance of contraries ; for it is noticeable that when- 
ever any philosophic, fundamental view was pronounced in 
a decided form, it also stood forth necessarily as one-sided. 
But immediately an opposite statement, roused up by con- 
tradiction, made its appearance, and criticism entered the 
lists on both sides of the question. But both these ex- 
tremes only served to call forth a third view, —to add a 
new sprout to the branch, which, in turn, was destined to 
pass through the same process of development.’’ Thus 
we find that in the development of philosophic thought, 
one doctrine or system has attained to fulness and clearness 
of conception by calling forth its opposite. This double 
movement shows that the study of the world of mind and 
the study of the world of material things have formed the 
twofold problem of philosophy. If we make mind the 
starting-point, and endeavor to explain things by ideas, 
we have an idealistic system of philosophy ; if, on the other 
hand, we start with matter, and endeavor to explain the 
mental and spiritual world by the laws and properties of 
the material world, we then have a realistic form of philos- 
ophy. Idealism explains things by ideal ; Realism reverses 
this process, and explains ideas by things. Idealism, as a 
system of philosophy, had its origin in Plato. This was 
met by the reaction of Realism in the mind of Aristotle. 
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Coming down to the times when the human mind awoke 
from the slumber of ages, we find Descartes standing at the 
head of modern Idealism. 

But Idealism, when made the-exclusive system of phi- 
losophy by the mightiest intellects the world has ever 
known, proved to be a barren and unfruitful system of 
philosophy. The great reaction on the side of Realism, in 
modern times, came with the English philosopher Bacon, the 
founder of the inductive method of investigation. Locke, 
by applying the Baconian method to the study of the 
human mind, thereby became the founder of the English 
school of psychology. But English Realism found a strong 
and decided reaction in Germany ; first in Kant, then on 
through Fichte, Schelling, and finally in Hegel, with whom 
Idealism attained its most subtle and sublimated form. 
Through the influence of these great thinkers, German 
education has become largely imbued with the idealistic 
form of culture. But the German mind, so active and 
miany-sided, has also extensively developed in the direction 
of Realism. Hence, in addition to their Gymnasia, which 
give the prominent place to culture-studies, or those which 
pertain to mind, they also have what are termed * Real 
Schools,’’ which make the objective material phase of life 
the chief matter, giving the prominent place to the natural 
sciences, with their practical applications. 

Again, both Realism and Idealism have played an impor- 
tant part in the development of scientific thought. Science 
has essayed to solve the mystery of nature by two opposite 
methods: one taking its data from the idealistic sphere 
of thought, and endeavoring to pass from thence into the 
realm of the external world; the other taking its data 
from the realistic sphere, and endeavoring to pass from 
thence into the ideal, mental world. The idealistic method 
was the one by which man first endeavored to explain cos- 
mical phenomena. ‘* Man,’’ says Humboldt, ‘* ever seeks 
the connection, even of external phenomena, first in the 
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realm of thought; * * * his first endeavor is to rule 
nature from the idea outward.’’ The idealistic method, 
which makes mind the normal measure of all things, would 
deduce facts from ideas, and the laws of material nature 
from the laws of mind. The realistic method, reversing 
this process, starts with the facts of nature obtained from 
observation and experiment, and from these deduces the 
explanatory law. So long as Idealism constituted the sole 
method of science, the study of nature made no progress. 
The mind travelled in a vicious circle, and men of the 
highest order of talents and genius wasted their time in 
empty verbal disputations. Preconceived ideas were made 
the test of the truth of external realities. Thus, the deep 
hold which the ideal speculations with regard to numbers 
had taken on the minds of men, was made a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the truth of new planets. It was said 
that there can be but seven planets, for the reason that 
seven is a sacred number. But the introduction of the 
Baconian method inaugurated a new era in scientific thought. 
Bacon called men away from their cloisters, away from the 
empty signs and symbols of things to the things them- 
selves, and taught them to ‘‘ look at nature face to face,”’ 
that they might learn to read aright her language as 
written in light upon the stars, and as engraved by the 
finger of time upon the earth and the strong tablets under 
the earth. But science, thus successfully starting with 
inductive truth, and laying her foundations deep in the 
domain of Realism, now finds herself confronted with ques- 
tions which cannot be answered from the stand-point of the 
objective sphere of things. To solve her deepest questions, 
science has been compelled to call in the aid of Idealism. 
This is admitted by the ablest scientists of the day. ‘* Ex- 
perience,’’ says Tyndall, ‘* only furnishes the soil in which 
plants of a higher growth take their root.’’ The students 
of nature find themselves no longer dealing exclusively with 
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facts, which form the raw material of science, but with 
ideas and intuitions, which belong to the sphere of Idealism. 
Here the guide is not experiment and demonstration, but 
a philosophic faith, analogy, and the scientific use of the 
imagination. ‘* Little,’’ says Lewes, ‘‘as the dull man of 
science may be aware of it, the great faculty of imagination 
is indispensable even in his science ; it is the great telescope 
with which we look into the infinite.’’ Buckle thinks that no 
poet, except Dante and Shakespeare, ever had an imagina- 
tion more soaring and more audacious than that possessed 
by Sir Isaac Newton. It has been said that Newton’s pas- 
sage from the falling of an apple to the falling of a moon 
was, at the outset, a leap of the imagination. 

Thus it appears that science is under the necessity of 
going into the region of Idealism in order to find the 
postulates on which to build her superstructures. Science, 
which boasts of demonstrated knowledge, to build up.its 
demonstrations on a sure and enduring basis, is obliged to 
assume certain data as first principles, which cannot be 
demonstrated, because they belong to the idealistic sphere 
and derive their validity from the innate and necessary 
laws of thought. We are told, and told truly, that mate- 
rial science deals only with external phenomena and their 
laws or modes of energy. But phenomena, meaning appear- 
ances, implies that there is something which does not appear, 
and which lies behind the visible material world of change 
and movement. One of the fundamental postulates of 
physical science is the atomic theory of matter. But what 
is an atom? No eye has ever seen it, even with the aid of 
the most powerful microscope. It is not a thing of sensi- 
ble demonstration, but it is a product of the idealizing 
power of the mind. The same remarks apply to the ether 
which is supposed to fill all space, and which is the most 
wonderful creation of modern science. Space is no longer 
regarded as a vacuum; the scientific imagination has made 
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it a plenum, ever pulsating with ethereal waves, and caus- 
ing the radiations of light, heat, and the other molecular 
process. 

We hence see that even material and realistic science is* 
largely an ideal construction. It is the Real reflected in 
thought, and thereby becoming the Ideal. Science assumes 
this idealistic form through the power of the mind to rise 
from perceptions to conceptions, from presentation to rep- 
resentation, in consequence of which the combinations and 
adjustments of thought are made to conform, not only to 
surrounding relations that are present, simple, and direct, 
but also to those that are remote, complex, and indirect. 
The whole system of nature, so beautiful and orderly, 
smiling with the light and sympathy of its Creator, and 
proclaiming with its thousand tongues its power and glory, 
when divorced from the ideal, spiritual universe, becomes 
voiceless, —a pale and lifeless shadow, without a plan and 
without a purpose. 

Again, Realism and Idealism form the two essential and 
coérdinate elements in art and literature. The esthetic 
imagination must derive its sensible images from the realis- 
tic sphere of thought ; but in order to elaborate these into 
the forms of art, the eternal principles of beauty must 
furnish the rules of harmony and proportion. In true art, 
the sensuous form becomes pervaded and interpenetrated 
with the ideal and spiritual, so that it offers no resistance 
to their full and complete expression. The material 
form —the sounds and colors of nature —are beautiful 
only to a being like man, to whom they become the reflec- 
tions of the ideal and spiritual, as these spring forth from 
the depths of his own conscious being. ; 

The Real, as embodied in the plastic forms of nature, 
rises into the sphere of esthetic art, and becomes beautiful 
only in the same degree as it symbolizes the Ideal, which is 
not constrained and hemmed in with the limitations and 
imperfections which characterize the sensuous, material 
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world. It was Aristotle who said that poetry is truer than 
prose. The relation between the Real and Ideal shows the 
justness of this remark. Prose deals with the real, which is 
outward, particular, and which depends on the accidents of 
time and place ; while poetry deals with the ideal, which is 
inward, universal, and belongs to the world of spirit, and 
which, therefore, knows not the limitations of time and 
place, and is hence unchangeable and permanent. ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.”’ 

Thus, the Real, through its plastic power to receive and 
retain the ideal creations of mind, enters into an intimate 
union with the spiritual, and thereby attains to a higher 
development by becoming endowed with new attributes and 
properties. Hence, in art and literature man becomes a 
creator, and thereby reflects an image of the Divine Creator, 
whose art-product is nature, as the products of the human 
will, moving out from the Ideal into the Real, are rational 
man’s creation. The human mind does not exercise the 
full measure of its functions by thinking and feeling only ; 
to attain to a normal and symmetrical development, its 
inner, ideal life it must express in some form of outward 
action in which the will, as an outgoing and aggressive 
force, impresses itself upon the plastic materials of nature, 
moulding them into forms of use and beauty. Through its 
spontaneous energy, mind moves outward upon the exter- 
nal world, and projects its ideas, modified by trained bodily 
actions, into the plastic materials of nature, which thus 
becomes a mirror in which the Ideal reflects an image of 
itself. While the source of power and skill is in the ideal 
world of mind, the skill itself pervades the body, the eye, 
the voice, and the hand, and passes from thence out into 
the realistic sphere, and under the magic touch of the 
musician, the painter, or sculptor, causes the silent instru- 
ment to become eloquent with divine strains, or the dull 
marble and the inert canvas to glow with life and ex- 
pression. 
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Man has been truly called a symbol-making animal, 
because he is the only denizen of earth which can depict 
his mental images in external forms, and avail himself of 
the use of fire for overcoming the refractory forces of 
nature. In the union of the Real and the Ideal which 
forms art, mind, as a conscious force, becomes linked on to 
the lower, unconscious forces of nature. The world of 
nature, through the energies of will, is made to pass 
through a progressive development. The Real and the 
Ideal, through their reciprocal action, are made to develop 
together. The Ideal, moving out on the Real, belts the 
earth with railroads and telegraphs, tunnels a highway for 
the nations through ‘the rock-ribbed hills,’’ whitens the 
ocean with the sails of commerce, and makes fire, flood 
and earth, winds and gravitation, the vassals of the human 
will. 

But it is in poetry, which belongs to the domain of the 
esthetic arts, that we find the highest effort of the creative 
will to expand and elevate the Real into the universality 
and permanency of the Ideal. Through the immortal epic 
of Homer, the glittering pageantry of gods and goddesses 
still shines forth from the heights of Olympus, and the clash 
of arms once heard around the walls of Troy still reéchoes 
down the ages of time. A recognition of the doctrine that 
the Real is a reflection or echo of the Ideal has given rise 
to a new school of poetry, of which Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Tennyson stand out as conspicuous figures. Over 
Wordsworth there ever hovered a sense and feeling of the 
ideal, spiritual world, of which the material world is but 
the shadow and echo. 


‘“* Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither — 
Can, in a moment, travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
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Shelley, the most ideal of all the ideal school of poetry, 
instead of lowering the Ideal to a level with the Real by 
expressing thought in images of sense, elevated and glori- 
fied the Real by clothing it in the attributes of the Ideal. 
A German idealist could not express himself more strongly 
with regard to the nothingness of every thing but thought, 
than has Shelley in the following lines : — 


“This whole 
Of suns and worlds, and men, and beasts and flowers, 
With all the silent tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is but a vision; all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams, — 
Thought is its cradle and its grave; nor less 
The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight — they have no being; 
Naught is but that which feels itself to be.” 


But it should be remembered that the highest develop- 
ment of the poetic faculty is not found in him in whom 
either the Ideal or the Real preponderates, but in a happy 
blending of the two elements. According to the ablest — 
judges, Goethe stands out in this respect as the typical 
poet. Dr. Maudsley, in one of his scientific essays, says: 
‘* Of Goethe it may be justly said, that in him the ideal and 
the real were happily blended ; that he embodied the scien- 
tific spirit of the age, and yet was in some respects an ad- 
vance upon it; that he was a prophecy of that which must 
be the course of development of the human mind, if it be 
destined to develop.’’ 

Thus, it appears that the development of the human mind 
in all departments of thought —in philosophy, science, art 
and literature—has ever been carried on by means of a 
twofold or counter process. Just as the development and 
equilibrium of the material world are maintained through 
the constant action of antagonistic forces, so the mental 
world of thought has grown and developed through the 
interaction of opposing beliefs, ideas, and systems. When 
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one of these counter-forces, in any department of thought, 
so far preponderates over the other as no longer to feel its 
reactionary and readjusting influence, an abnormal and 
one-sided development of mind and character is the result. 
The double movement of philosophy shows that when 
Idealism becomes dominant in the minds of the leading 
thinkers of an age or nation, it runs into an extreme, and 
evaporates into a thin and misty pantheism. Such an ex- 
treme development on the idealistic side of thought has led 
the ablest men into the most absurd positions, — positions 
which contradict the common-sense beliefs of mankind, — 
such as the denial of the reality of an external world. But, 
sooner or later, this is sure to be met by a reaction in the 
form of a more rational and positive system of philosophy. 
Then, as action and reaction are equal, and in opposite 
directions, in both the world of matter and the world of 
mind, Realism for a time gains the ascendancy, as exem- 
plified in the Positivism of Comte, who denied even to psy- 
chology a place in his hierarchy of the sciences. In this 
extreme development of Realism, the ideal, the spiritual, 
and the supernatural are banished from the sphere of 
thought, and the world is handed over to the exclusive con- 
trol of mechanical laws. 

This same partial and one-sided development, resulting 
from extremes, is also seen in the history of science. So 
long as the method of science was exclusively idealistic, the 
human mind made no progress in solving the mysteries of 
nature; it travelled perpetually round and round in a 
vicious circle ; ideas were made to take the-place of facts, 
and vague conjecture and imagination the place of observa- 
tion and experiment. It was not until science incorporated 
the realistic element, through the Baconian method, that it 
began to make true progress in solving the mysteries of 
nature. 

We also find that the high value of art and science as a 
means of mental culture comes from their twofold nature. 
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Though the imagination of Milton may soar into the very 
empyrean of fancy, and make his actors angels, and not 
men, yet the scenes which he describes as belonging to this 
ideal world are intelligible and interesting to us only because 
they have a basis in the real and sensible experiences of 
our own world. Yet, should we expel from the literature 
of the past its ideal element, its great power as a means 
of mental culture would be gone. It is the influence of the 
ideal over our minds which gives rise to — 


“‘ The silent worship of the great of old, — 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


To expel the ideal from literature would involve the 
expulsion of all those grand facts and truths which belong 
to the moral and spiritual sphere of thought. To expel 
the ideal from art would be the expulsion of the ethereal 
spirit which gives form, life, and expression to the dull and 
inert materials which mind has radiated and glorified with 
its own divine light. 

We thus see that the mind of humanity, through all past 
ages, has been moulded, developed, and educated into what- 
ever it has wrought out in the way of philosophy, science, 
art, and literature, through the double culture of Realism 
and Idealism,—the culture of things and the culture of 
ideas. The products of thought and forms of culture 
which are thus evolved, together with the mental habits 
which these engender, becoming organized in the psychical 
life of a people, are transmitted to succeeding individuals 
and generations. In this way national types of character 
become developed, — types which are not formed, as Buckle 
maintains, wholly by external, physical influences, but by 
the reactions of mind on mind. When the idealizing fac- 
ulty of the mind exerts a controlling influence through all 
ages, as in the case of the Eastern nations, we have formed 
a type of character wholly unlike that which distinguishes 
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the Western nations, over whose minds the opposite mental 
tendency has for a long time exercised a controlling influ- 
ence. Hence, the East is the land of the Ideal, and has 
given to the world philosophy, poetry, and religion ; while 
the West is the land of the Real, and has given to the 
world science, the practical arts, and modern civilization. 
It is well for the modern world that the Eastern and the 
Western cultures are thus the antipodes of each other. 
Both these have been poured into modern life, which has 
thereby become immeasurably richer, deeper, and broader 
than it could ever have become through the exclusive influ- 
ence of one of those forces. 

Now, the same law of twofold culture found in Realism 
and Idealism, which has operated through all the past 
in developing the mind of humanity, must still continue 
to operate through all the future. The time will never 
come when humanity, with its vast possibilities, with its 
mighty interests, which take hold of time and eternity, can 
attain to a symmetrical and satisfying development through 
the exclusive influence of one of those forces. But the 
same law must hold in the development and education of 
the individual mind. The twofold cultus of Realism and 
Idealism form the two essential elements in the develop- 
ment of every well-formed and symmetrical character. 
They are the two sides of one and the same shield, one side 
silver, the other side gold. The cultus of Idealism, with 
its language, literature, poetry, and religion, and the cultus 
of Realism, with what the Germans call Erdkunde, or earth- 
knowledge, should both receive due attention. The impor- 
tance of Hrdkunde is urged, on the ground that it enables 
man to get bread and butter, —to make two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before. This is all well 
enough; but it is written, ‘* Man shall not live by bread 
alone.’’ The life and development of the soul into the 
divine ideals of moral and spiritual beauty are more than 
the meat and raiment of the body. It has been truly said 
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that every one is by nature either a Platonist or an Aris- 
totelian. But both these elements of mind exist in every 
well-constituted character, and both combined in due pro- 
portions are essential to intellectual and moral equilibrium 
and stability. The fact that in all thoughtful and active 
minds, either Realism or Idealism ever tends to gain the 
ascendancy, makes it all the more necessary that the weaker 
force should be excited to due activity, to prevent the char- 
acter from becoming unsymmetrical and one-sided. Edu- 
cate the mind exclusively in the cultus of Realism, and it 
will remain a stranger to those motives of life which operate 
with such tremendous power in the moral sphere. On the 
other hand, educate the mind exclusively through the cultus 
of Idealism, and the person becomes a weak, sentimental 
driveller, lacking in practical sense and in force of will and 
character. A forcible illustration of the fact that this two- 
fold cultus is essential to equilibrium of mind is furnished 
in the life of Mr. John Stuart Mill, who had been care- 
fully educated by his father at home, according to the prin- 
ciples of the positive school of philosophy, and in whose 
early mental training Idealism as an educational force had 
been wholly suppressed. He claims that his one-sided edu- 
cation was rectified and his mental balance restored by the 
new impulse imparted to his mind from reading the emo- 
tional poetry of Wordsworth. ‘*I saw,’’ says he, ‘ that 
the habit of analysis tends to wear away the feelings. My 
education had failed to create these feelings in sufficient 
strength to resist this dissolving influence, while the whole 
course of my intellectual cultivation had made such analysis 
the inveterate habit of the mind. I was thus left stranded 
at the commencement of my voyage, with a well-equipped 
ship and a rudder, but no sail; without any desire for the 
ends I had been so carefully fitted to work for.’’ 

Now, the sum of what has been said is this : — 

1. First, the mind unfolds into a symmetrical develop- 
ment through the double action of two correlative forces, 
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the Real and the Ideal. All life, wherever it pulsates 
throughout nature, reveals itself to our apprehension under 
the double aspect of an internal energy responding to coun- 
ter external energies. All growth is polar. One part of 
a tree grows downward into the earth, sending out its roots 
in search of moisture; while the other part mounts up- 
ward into the sunlight, that it may draw from the atmos- 
phere the means of lifeand growth. The same law of polar 
development operates in the case of mind. Experience, 
or sense-knowledge, as Tyndall says, furnishes the soil in 
which plants of a higher growth take their root, while the 
beautiful flowers and fruit of the intellectual and moral 
nature must draw their sustenance from the living and 
ethereal influences that come down from above. 

2. In the second place, the Real is the basis on which the 
mind rises into the Ideal. Nothing but a tendency, a per- 
petual striving and growth, can satisfy the soul. Present 
achievement, present power, knowledge, and development 
are chiefly valuable, from an educational point of view, as 
a basis from which the mind may rise into the realization 
of a higher ideal of intellectual and moral excellence. But 
without the Real the mind would have no basis against 
which to exert itself in rising into this higher ideal, any 
more than a bird could rise into the upper regions of the 
atmosphere without the opposing air against which to exert 
its wings. The mental energies cannot act in a vacuum. 
Hence, the practical problem to be solved by the teacher is 
to so antagonize the present with the future, the real with 
the ideal, the deficiencies and imperfections of the pupil’s 
present self with the developments and achievements of his 
future self, as to excite in his mind a perpetual activity and 
striving. 


er 
> 


“Unless above himself he can erect himself, 
How mean a thing is man.”’ 


Thus may the mind be wooed on up the shining paths 
of knowledge by visions of the true, the beautiful, and 
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the good, which ever float before the soul, and lead it into 
an ever-increasing fulness of life and development. 

3. In the third place, the degree of mental life is deter- 
mined by the degree of development which the mind has 
attained in the ideal sphere of thought. ‘* Man lives a 
double life, and has a double world,’’ —the world of sensa- 
tion and perception, and the world of conception and im- 
agination. The development of mental life is an ascent 
from the lower to the higher: from the presentations of 
sense to the ideal constructions of thought. To this higher 
thought-sphere belong science, art, philosophy, and re- 
ligion, —‘* the symbolical representation of a world far 
removed from the world of sense.’’ The more widely this 
ideal sphere of thought has unfolded in all directions, the 
wider, the deeper, and fuller is the mental life attained. 
The life of the mind is its thoughts and feelings which sway 
the soul; and the higher and greater are those thoughts 
and feelings, the higher and greater is the mental life. It 
is possible to enjoy in a single day, through communion 
with the ideal, more of soul-life than in a whole lifetime 
‘*through the creeping paths of the senses.’’ 

4. In the fourth and last place, the enthusiasm of life 
comes from the Ideal. If there be any one mental quality 
to be prized above all others, it is that which preserves to 
the soul the buoyancy and enthusiasm of childhood, while 
at the same time advancing in the knowledge and wisdom 
of mature life. He that ever moves in the charmed circle 
of childhood, and yet makes no progress in the knowledge 
and wisdom of manhood, becomes contemptible. On the 
contrary, he who loses the buoyancy and freshness of child- 
hood, though he may make great progress in knowledge, 
loses his power to enjoy life. The buoyancy and freshness 
of childhood, combined with the knowledge and wisdom of 
manhood, are the grand elements of power, enjoyment, and 
success. We need the knowledge and wisdom of manhood 
to form the proper conceptions and combinations of thought 
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in our plans of life, and the buoyancy and enthusiasm of 
childhood to give the zeal, energy, and courage to enable ‘ 
us to carry these on into a successful consummation. 

J. M. Lone. 





A THOUGHT. 


You tremble, you shudder, you wince, 
The trouble is hard to bear, 

And Time has no power to convince 
That good is the heart of despair. 





You tremble, you shake, you thrill, 
The bliss is too much to bear, 

And Time has the power to fill 
Your soul with its secret fair. 


Ah, sorrow and bliss are twins, 

And joy is yoke-fellow with care, 
And who the sweet former wins, 

The weight of the other must bear. 


Who feels not pain in its might 
Can feel not the sweetness rare 
Of the hope that fills the night 
With its moon-like lustre fair. 
Lewis J. BLocx. 





FREDERIC HOHENSTAUFFEN II. 
III. 


It had been the emperor’s intention, immediately upon the 
settlement of his quarrel with the pope, to proceed to Ger- 
many ; but renewed disturbances in Lombardy prevented - 
his departure. In that unhappy country, indeed, internal 
strife had never raged so fiercely before. Almost all cities 
of importance were engaged in conflict with each other; 
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and most of them, such as Bologna, Florence, Geneva, 
Lucca, ete., had an additional civil war within their own 
walls. Frederic once more resolved to try whether it were 
not possible to effect a reconciliation. For that purpose 
he called a convention of delegates from the Lombardian 
cities, to meet at Ravenna, on November 1, 1231; to which 
he also invited his son, King Henry, and the chief German 
princes. The pope, with a view to assist the emperor’s 
plan, addressed a letter to the Lombardians, requesting them 
to let all the Germans pass freely through their country, 
since the emperor had pledged himself to undertake noth- 
ing which might be derogatory to the Papal See or the 
Lombardian rights. But the Lombardians paid no heed to 
the pope’s missive, and King Henry was compelled to return 
home, as he had left Vienna without an army strong enough 
to lead against the gathered forces of Lombardy. Frederic 
made several other attempts to come to an understanding 
with the rebellious cities; but all to no purpose. He 
arranged, however, a private interview with his son Henry 
and some of the German princes in Aquilija, where they 
discussed and arranged the most pressing of German affairs. 
In May, 1232, he returned to Apulia, where he thought his 
personal presence was most needed ; especially as his rela- 
tions with the pope threatened again to become hostile. 
This was largely due to the appearance of the code of 
laws which Frederic had caused to be prepared by Peter 
de Vinea, his lord chancellor, for his Apulian kingdom 
and which was made public August, 1231; the first 
work of the kind ever attempted by a sovereign since the 
days of Justinian, being « complete codification of all the 
laws still in force in the kingdom, amended as necessity re- 
quired, and of all the new provisions and laws which cir- 
cumstances and time made needful. This remarkable 
work, which was for the Two Sicilies what the code of 
Napoleon was in later times for France, had caused the 
pope great displeasure, in that it took away from the 
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Church all interference with matters of law, and made even 
all ecclesiastics subject to the general civil law. Still the 
pope stood too much in fear of renewed disturbances in 
Rome to venture upon an open rupture with Frederic as 
yet. A sort of an agreement had meanwhile been arranged 
between the emperor and the Lombardians, to the effect 
that their dispute should be submitted to the arbitration of 
the pope. Frederic demanded that the Lombardians should 
submit to a certain punishment for their past disobedience, 
and offer guarantees of future good behavior. The Lom- 
bardians, however, insisted that the emperor should forgive 
and forget the past, and offer guarantees that he would not 
in future infringe upon their rights. Gregory gave his de- 

cision, June 5, 1233, to the effect that both partion should 
forgive and forget the past, and each party repair the in- 
juries done tothe other. The emperor was very angry at this 
decision ; but made no definite reply, and awaited the turn 
of events. These seemed to favor him in the spring of the 
following year, when the Romans again rose against the 
pope, insisting that he should continue to pay city taxes, 

as the Romish Church had always done before, and renounce 
the right to put the city under ban. When Gregory refused 
these demands, he was again forced to leave the city and 
seek refuge in Perugia. In this distress, Frederic once 
more paid him a personal visit, on which occasion he intro- 
duced his son Conrad to the pope, and assured Gregory 
of his support against the Roman rebels. To show that 
he was in earnest, he ordered an army up from Apulia, and 
in a short time the pope was comparatively relieved from a 
very disagreeable position. To show his gratitude, he 
again wrote to the Lombardians, and requested them to 
offer no resistance to the German troops, which the em- 
peror had ordered from Germany to assist Gregory against 
the Romans ; and the Lombardians had just agreed, after 
long hesitation, to this demand, when news arrived that 
Frederic’s son Henry, king of Germany, had renounced his 
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allegiance to the emperor, his father, and concluded an 
alliance with the Lombardians (October 24, 1234). 

During the fourteen years which the emperor had now 
been absent from Germany, matters there had, on the 
whole, progressed better than might have been expected ; 
but still civil order and tranquillity had been frequently 
disturbed, notably by the murder of the archbishop of 
Cologne, Engelbert, mentioned in a former article. Pro- 
tected in the south by the Alps, in the east by Hungary 
and Poland, allies and qguasi-vassals of the emperor, and 
in the west by the friendship of Louis IX., who had 
ascended the French throne in 1226,—a feud on the 
northern side with Denmark, in 1227, was the only for- 
eign disturbance that had occurred in Germany since 
the emperor’s departure, in 1220, and this was quickly 
ended by the total and disastrous defeat of the Danish 
forces under King Waldemar. But the unending dissen- 
sions within the empire, the civil broils between nobles and 
prelates, added to which now came the persecution of here- 
tics, which was slowly invading Germany under the exten- 
sion of the Inquisition, resulted in a condition of things so 
disorderly, lawless, and uncomfortable, that plans to repu- 
diate the authority of an emperor who seemed to pay little 
or no attention to the chief land of his empire arose natu- 
rally in the minds of even the better-disposed class of men. 
These plans found a ready rallying-point in the person of 
the emperor’s own son, Henry, the elected king of Ger- 
many, to whom Frederic, on leaving for Italy, had intrusted 
the whole government of that country, although he himself 
constantly supervised Henry’s administration, down to the 
minutest details; and often found occasion for severe re- 
proof. Henry, a thoughtless, dissipated youth, surrounded 
by a court of sycophants and flatterers, lent a willing ear to 
these projects; especially when it was suggested to him 
that his father, the emperor, was lavishing all his paternal 
affection on his second son, Conrad, and intended ulti- 
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mately to make him his heir in place of Henry. He cau- 
tiously approached, therefore, the leading princes and pre- 
lates of his.realm, who had as yet refrained from taking a 
definite part, in order to sound them as to how far he could 
rely on their support; but was grievously disappointed at 
their refusal to join an immediate revolt against the emperor. 
Perhaps he forgot that in trying to win over the people to 
his proposed rebellion, he himself had sorely insulted most 
of those princes, and infringed upon their ancient rights and 
privileges. At the previously mentioned meeting between 
the emperor, King Henry, and some of those leading 
princes of Germany at Aquilija, the latter had on that ac- 
count preferred serious complaints against King Henry ; 
and Henry had to undergo a severe admonition from his 
father, and renew his oath of allegiance to the emperor. 
But this served only to embitter Henry’s feelings. Having 
once entertained the notion of his intended crime, every 
circumstance that could stir him up to its execution was 
diligently fed. At the Reichstag of Boppard, 1234, he 
publicly denounced his father, the emperor, and used 
arguments, prayers, and entreaties to win over the princes 
and prelates to his party. But the result was precisely the 
reverse ; from that day all the higher dignitaries of the 
kingdom forsook him, and Henry turned for allies to his 
father’s bitterest enemies, the pope and the Lombardians. 

Milan, Brescia, Bologna, Novara, Lodi, and other cities 
of Lombardy cheerfully accepted the alliance, and prom- 
ised to recognize Henry as king, and to support him with - 
all means in their power. Henry, on his part, recognized 
the Lombardian league, and promised to secure the mem- 
bers thereof: in all the rights which they had ever claimed 
as their own. 

When Frederic received news of this open-handed rebel- 
lion on the part of his son, the cause of the hesitation on 
the part of the Lombards to agree with the pope’s request 
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was at once transparent. They had simply waited to per- 
fect their arrangement with the king of Germany. At first 
the emperor was afraid that the pope had been accessary 
to the rebellion ; but of this notion Gregory soon disabused 
him by issuing letters condemning Henry’s conduct, and re- 
questing all Christians to withdraw their assistance from the 
unnaturalson. Having made himself sure of the pope’s sup- 
port, Frederic immediately hastened — travelling alone, — 
to Germany, and was everywhere received with so much 
enthusiasm, that Henry had no other course left open to him 
than full submission (July 4, 1235), and renunciation of all 
fortresses, castles, etc., under his immediate control. The 
emperor accepted the terms, and refrained from inflicting 
additional punishment ; but when Henry hesitated to hand 
over allof his strongholds, and was even charged with hav- 
ing tried to poison his father, the emperor felt it necessary 
to order his son’s arrest. Henry was taken across the 
Alps and imprisoned in the castle St. Felice, in Apulia. 
He was subsequently taken to Neckastro, in Calabria, and 
thence to Martorano, where he died on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1242; on which occasion the emperor addressed the 
following remarkable circular letter to the princes of his 
empire : — 

‘*Fatherly grief over the death of my first-born son, 
Henry, outweighs the sentence of the severe judge, and 
starts a flood of tears from out my innermost heart, which 
was hitherto held back by the remembrance of suffered in- 
juries, and the necessities of justice. Perhaps hard-hearted 
fathers will be surprised that the emperor, whom public 
enemies could not subdue, should be struck down by a 
family calamity ; but the mind of every prince, be it ever 
so firm, is nevertheless subject to the rule of nature, which 
exercises its powers against every one, and recognizes 
neither kings nor emperors. I confess that the pride of 
the living king could not subdue me, but the death of my 
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son has moved me deeply; and I am neither the first nor 
the last of those who have suffered injuries from disobe- 
dient sons, and yet wept at their graves. 

‘*Thus did David mourn his first-born, Absalom; and 
the glorious Julius Cesar did by no means refuse paternally 
sympathetic tears to the fate and the memory of his son- 
in-law, Pompey. Even the acutest pain, excited by unnat- 
ural disobedience on the part of the children, is not an 
efficient remedy for parents against the pain which results 
from their death. Hence, I neither can nor will leave any- 
thing undone which it behooves a father to do on the death 
of his son; and I command that everywhere in my empire, 
masses be said for his soul, and proper mourning ceremonies 
observed. Even as my faithful subjects frankly rejoice 
with me in every good fortune that befalls me, let them 
now also show their hearty sympathy with my grief.’’ 

Immediately after King Henry’s arrest, the emperor 
ordered a Reichstag at Mayence to convene on the 15th of 
August, 1235,—one month before he had celebrated his 
third marriage, at Worms, with Isabella, the sister of King 
Henry III. of England; having first satisfied himself, by 
deputy inspectors, of her beauty, health, and good manners. 
His own personal interview with the lady, whose reception 
in Germany all along her route had been one continuous 
ovation, fully assured him that his ambassadors had by no 
means overrated Isabella’s charms. Their marriage festivi- 
ties were of such splendor, that the like had never been 
witnessed before. Four kings, eleven dukes, thirty mar- 
graves and counts, and as many archbishops graced the 
occasion. At the conclusion of the first night’s revels, the 
German nobles presented the emperor and empress with 
a magnificent cradle, having a canopy made of ivory, gold, 
and pearls, worked in a most wondrous manner; and it 
is further mentioned by an honest chronicler of the times, 
‘* that upon the advice of his astrologer the emperor post- 
poned the consummation of the marriage till morning, and 
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then said with great emphasis to his spouse, ‘ Take good 
care of thyself, for thou hast conceived a son!’ ”’ 

The Reichstag at Mayence assembled punctually on the 
day called. Over seventy princes and prelates, some twelve 
thousand nobles, and numberless people were present. The 
first business in order was the deposition of King Henry ; 
the next, to elect his successor. The emperor’s second son 
(by Iolanthe), Conrad, who had accompanied the emperor, 
and been meanwhile married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Otto, king of Bavaria, was finally chosen. 

Having thus quelled his son’s revolt, restored amity 
amongst his princes, and framed a code of laws similar to 
that framed for the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, but 
adapted to the requirements of Germany, for his German 
empire (the first public legal document ever published in 
the German language), Frederic ordered a grand Thanks- 
giving day for the 22d of August, 1235, in Mayence, which 
was attended by all the leading princes, prelates, knights, 
and poets of the empire. Let us listen to some of the 
songs there sung, and mark the change that has come over 


the simple minnesong of Frederic Barbarossa’s earliest 
days : — 


MINNESONG. BY MARGRAVE OTTO VON BRANDENBURG. 


Make clear the path for my loved lady yonder, 
And let me gaze upon her body’s glory! 
An emperor might behold the splendid wonder! 
Thus people everywhere repeat the story. 
And hence my heart soars up to heaven with pleasure, 
And sings its sweetest song in sweetest measure; 
My heart bows toward the land that holds this treasure. 


O Lady Love, be of my message carrier, — 
Aye, thou alone, and tell my heart’s own dearest 
How the pure faith of my love knows no barrier, 
And how her love lies e’er to my heart nearest. 
She might a wondrous rapture fling upon me, 
If her red mouth would lovingly laugh on me; 
Look, then grim grief would quickly leave unwon me! 
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I’m wounded by two kinds of grief together; 
Now notice, if they’re not to me bad omen: 
The gay flowers all die out upon the heather, 
And sorrow great has brought to me a woman, — 
One who can make me ill or well at pleasure. 
If she would ponder this but at her leisure, 
Quickly removed from me were grief’s sure seizure. 





LOVE’S PRAYER. BY SIR WACHSMUT VON MUELNHUSEN. 


Oh, sweetest scent of love’s fresh blossom; 
Oh, source thou of all blessedness! 
The purity, goodness of thy bosom, 
Thy mouth, which love’s own weapons has; 
The sparkling eyen of thine, 
A gleam shot from their quiver 
‘ e Into this heart of mine. 
Hence must I now forever, 
Thy faithful servant, for thee pine. 


Oh, by thy goodness, blessed woman, 
Now help me from my yearning dread! 
Comfort back to my soul, Love, summon, 
Or I of joy must e’er stay dead. 
If she’d but care bid fly, 
Grief no more would have fuel; 
And like the eagle, I 
Would give my life renewal, 
Up-soaring to the sun on high. 


TWO MINNE SAYINGS. BY SIR REIMAR VON ZWETER. 


I. 


Two souls, one body, and one mouth, one mind; 
One faith, that leaves all doubt and shame forever far behind; 
Here two, there two, united — close into one in faithful steadfastness ; 
Where love with love becomes thus simply one, 
\ There can I not conceive that silver, gold, and precious stone 
Can rival the great rapture which from their sparkling eyes sheds forth its 
rays. 
Should love, moreo’er, these two hearts’ union 
Join under cover in a blesséd love-communion, 
Arms firmly locked in arms’ embraces, 
There were a roof of rapture found. 
Hail him who thus with bliss is crowned! 
I well know God would ne’er tire of its graces. 
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Il, 


Tristram, he suffered mickle dread : 
Touched by a woman’s love, he lay most miserably dead. 
This from his faith resulted —this love he drank from a glass so strong! 
And I this love have drank, alas! 
From out my lady’s eye, —hence languish I in great distress. 
Noris there aught can help me —nor May’s bright shine, nor little birdlet’s 
song. 
Aye, she has me so sorely wounded, 
Right through my very heart, with love desire unbounded, 
Unless her comfort be my healer, 
I am already doomed and dead; 
Unless her mouth, so sweet and red, 
Should me, poor yearning man, prove love’s revealer. 


GREETING TO MY LADY. BY ULRICH VON LICHTENSTEIN. 


Stand aside! and let me kneel to 
Her, the fair and virtuous one! 
Whose pure-minded body’s will to 
Evil deed was ne’er led on. 
She’s a woman free of change, 
Hence than aught thing else far dearer she does range. 


Often for the pure, sweet lady, 
This poor yearning heart of mine 
Would depart its body, ready 
The beloved one to join. 
Playfully it starts, as though 
To the good one it would joyous, leaping go. 


When the dear one smiles upon me, 
You see me love-colored! 
When my heart to start has won me 
For the leap to where she stayed, 
Through my breast it worketh clear, 
By the mighty heart-love that it bears to her. 


Could I, my dear love and treasure! 
Kiss into her mouth one word, 

You would see me crowned with pleasure, 
Evermore of rapture lord! 

I should it so into her kiss, 

That the kiss would color her with love-red bliss. 
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I would from her red mouth kiss me, — 
And ’twould do me mickle good; 
Into my heart deepest bliss me, 
Her mouth feeds on sweetness’ food, 
Which instead of grief gives joy; 
Know a miracle within her mouth does lie. 


Kisses are of love the roses, 
Where with rapture love does call. 
Where love lies with love, and closes 
In her sweet way! Oh, of all 
Earthly things, naught is so sweet 
Than love’s rapturous embrace when lovers meet. 


A MINNE LAY. BY WINLI OR TUERNER. 


Unto the highest love. and to the dearest, 
I’}l for her grace my steadfast service tender! 
A woman in my heart moves and lives nearest 
To whom, if love would me for test surrender, 


So that she’d be with me and stay true by me, 
And that they’d both do what I’d bid them doing, 
With lovely and new actions; and thus try me, 
Until I should myself command their going: 
Richer in pleasure were I then 
Than any living King or Queen! 


Unto the nightingale I would compare me! 
Could any one in rapturous bliss outdare me? 
I’d e’en be richer than a man, 

Who neither love nor woe could gain. 


And should not I through her of joy be winner? 
She is a seven years’ child in chaste demeanor! 
Her heart in such great sweetness dives, 

That never gall within it thrives. 


Good spirits o’er her face spread winning ripple; 
She has endeared herself to all the people! 

Her laugh has all a baby’s grace, 

Which crows up in its mother’s face. 


Her body is of such a shapely splendor, 

A heart of stone would at its sight surrender! 
Who in the morn does look on her 
The whole day long no harm need fear. 
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She hoards at all times virtues numerous, 

And jealously guards them and draws them nigher. 
She kills whatever ’gainst her honor goes, 

And takes great pains to keep the price won by her. 


The brown of noble falcon’s eyes 
You see forth-flashing from white setting glossy ; 
How would you love to be in them found peeping! 
And where the eyebrow’s curved arch lies, 
Below you see the cheeks rise up so rosy! 
Oh blessed he, who there his bliss were reaping! 


Her white hands have, it seems to me, 

The shapeliest form that well may be; 

And hold the paradise of love so closely nested, 
That no one ever yet its sweetness tasted. 

Her arms so miserly are, indeed, 

That never man in them lay hid. 


Her little mouth so sweetly placed is, that 

It naught but sweet and pleasant speech can utter. 
Its lips brighten the cheeks, between them set, 

And will reward him whom with smiles they flutter. 


Where she the year to pass agrees, 
Men may be free from fear that frosts will linger, 
Hurting young trees and the young blossoms nipping. 
No one e’er was so ill, or is, 
But that if she his pulse touch with her finger, 
He’ll nevermore need in vile drugs be dipping. 


Where’er she in her roaming goes, 
There weal brings woe to speedy close; 
Drowning it in its own o’erbearing current, 
And no man may withstand the powerful torrent 
The wheel of fortune she turns round 
For him whom she her choice has found. 


Ah Love, could I me so approve, 

That she love’s paradise would yet unclose me, 
Wherein man blesséd is with love! 

In wondrous rapture should I then repose me! 


And were this true, O dearest God! 
I should the sweet hoard with caresses cover, 
Imparadised at last in her soft arms! 

On bread and water fast I would, 
Aye, e’en in prison, thirty years and over, 
For that one draught of love’s own charms! 
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“Sir Turner, let this bold speech be! 
A woman pure, it seems to me, 
Who has herself kept from all change, 
And high in steadfast worth does range, 

You surely should more gently treat 

Than a rough wench found on the street, 
Who feels for neither man nor woman shame, 
And like a wild wolf cannot be made tame.” 


Cheerfully, Love, thy wise reprove 
I accept to win my lady-love! 

She is so pure, and chaste, and wise, 
All impure love before her dies! 


The emperor remained one more year in Germany after 
the great Thanksgiving day in Mayence, establishing order 
in all parts of the country, and settling peaceably such 
private feuds as were brought to his knowledge. His 
hardest task still remained: to convert the Prussians to 
Christianity and civilization. These Prussians were unable 
to comprehend how the Germans could worship an invisible 
God, whereas they had a wooden one always at hand, 
whom they could hold in their hands, and thus actually 
grasp infinity, eternity, omnipotence, and all the omni- 
qualities of the Deity. Nor were they able to understand 
how the Germans could refuse the dainties of horse-milk 
and horse-flesh, as against fruits and salads; or how Ger- 
mans could kneel before women and show them reverence, 
instead of buying and selling them like cattle, and beating 
them when disobedient or lacking in work. But as Fred- 
eric personally cared little about the spread of religious 
feeling, or rather did not consider it within his province to 
pay much attention to it, he turned that subject over to the 
clergy and the holy orders of monks and knights, mean- 
while preparing for his return to Apulia. Germany he left 
in charge of his son Conrad, to whom he was devotedly 
attached. But Conrad, who, while under the personal 
supervision of the emperor in Apulia, had been a model of 
good conduct, when left alone, fell, like his brother, in the 
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hands of evil counsellors, which caused his father to write 
to him from Naples some severely admonitory letters, of 
which the following may serve as a specimen : — 

‘*Strive to gain wisdom, and play not the king while 
thou shouldst still be a pupil and learn. Emperors and 
kings are not distinguished above other men because they 
are put in higher places, but because they ought to see 
things more thoroughly and act more virtuously. If thy 
morals are good, try still to improve them. Advance from 
virtue to virtue, and show it whenever possible through 
thy actions. Take counsel only of men who are distin- 
guished by their dignity and excellence; avoid double- 
tongued flatterers, and never pay heed to villifiers. Honor 
the clergy, who are friendly to us and the empire, for the 
sake of their founder; rejoice in the severity of the mili- 
tary service and of the warriors; be condescending and 
accessible to all; just in your mildness, and mild in your 
justice, so that neither justice, nor truth, nor peace may be 
violated. Bird-catching and hunting thou mayest follow 
with experienced men, at the proper time, in proper places ; 
but we would have thee bear in mind not to become too 
fumiliar on these occasions with the hunters and other in- 
feriors, who lower the dignity of the king by idle speeches 
and corrupt morals. Think of thy father; follow the ad- 
vice of the counsellors assigned to thee; take a warning 
example of thy brother’s fate: then shalt thou receive 
praise everywhere, and thy rule shall grow and bloom.”’ 

In another letter he says : — 

‘* Kings are born and die like other men. Now, if they 
are not their superiors in virtue and wisdom, they will be 
governed by, instead of governing the others; and their 
ignorance and vice will not only be their own misfortune, 
but will also bring their people to destruction. Hence 
the Scriptures say justly: ‘ Woe unto the land, the king 
whereof is a child!’ Thou wilt in course of time rule 
over more people than any man on earth; hence, it is thy 
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unremittable duty to endeavor with all thy power to be a 
king through superiority of mind and of virtue, and not 
merely through birth and in name.’’ 

Conrad, however, followed his father’s injunctions better 
than his brother had done before him, and became a very 
popular young king in Germany. 


A. E. Kroecer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Detpuic Days. By Denton J. Sniper. St. Louis: Friedrich Roeslein. 
1880. 


The poem (or poems) called *‘ Delphic Days’”’ is too remarkable 
to be dismissed with the ordinary praise and blame Of the reviewer. 
Taking up the book without knowing any other work of Mr. 
Snider’s, and with no guidance from preface or prologue, one is 
struck first with the strangeness of the rhythm. It is the Greek 
elegiac, and it takes some time for one to catch the cadences so as 
to enjoy the melody of the verse. An unmusical ear is’ not easily 
convinced that there is any rhythm, and would rather quite forget. 
the sensuous enjoyment in the interest of the thought. 

Here, then, is a pilgrim from the world’s other side, come to the 
home of the Muses, climbing the heights of Parnassus, attuning 
his soul to enter the domains of Apollo, the sun-god. Such at 
least seems to be the motive of the whole poem. The scholar and 
philosopher makes a pious pilgrimage to the land of Homer; not 
only does he travel thither in body, but he also means to realize 
the old world. He feels himself in the presence of the gods, 
@apturously as well as intentionally yields himself up to the influ- 
ences of the place and to the spell of his own imagination. He 
means no longer merely to think and study about the gods, but 
here in their domain he will see how much of a Greek he can be, 
how much of the old life can be realized by a man of the nine- 
teenth century. And the poem measures well the abyss that lies 
between! The mind, too, must travel back through the centuries 
before our poet can feel that — 

** All the gods at Delphi begin to assemble around me.” 


And the Delphian content is disturbed by some very un-Delphian 
reserves and new-world reflections. To realize a world in which 
life is harmonious, and happiness is in the very atmosphere, is more 
or less of a conscious effort in the world of to-day. It is only in 
dreams that we can say, — 


“‘ Struggle has fled from the soul, and life is discordant no longer.” 
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Such a Grecian dream came to our poet, and although there were 
moments when he half knew he was dreaming, and moments when 
the consciousness of quite other realities marred the sweetness of 
his illusions, yet we are grateful for the spell while it lasts. 

‘* And I pray them to show to my recreant eyes a small fragment 
of that beautiful world mirrored within the clear depths.’’ In this 
mood he goes to the fount of Castalia, bending to meet the kiss of 
a nymph as he stoops to drink, — there is no escape from the gods 
in Hellas. The girls who work in the olive orchards charm his 
fancy into visions of Graces and Muses; every maid washing 
clothes is a Nausicaa. He invokes Eros, and gives us many beauti- 
ful word-pictures of a Greek maiden, by name Elpinike, who 
becomes to him more than an earthly maiden beloved at Delphi; 
she becomes a symbol of the old Greek world, and he dreams that 
he brings her away with him. 

Sometimes the Delphian mood has a difficult struggle with pres- 
ent realities. ‘‘Sad necessity—nymphs of Castalia transformed 
into washers,’’ forces the poet to defend the ugly reality, or 
interpret into it the old poetry of beauty. A weazened old woman 
muttering her prayers and making the sign of the cross at the 
fount of Castalia drives all the Muses away, and recalls him bit- 
terly to the Christian world, —to ‘‘ the dark brood of Hell born in 
the brain of the saints, Who have changed the beautiful world into 
a jungle of goblins, till the possible craze seems to have made us 
all mad.’’ So might a happy Greek have thought and felt, if sud- 
denly transported into our modern life, and for the moment our 
poet has been looking at the world through Greek eyes. 

Some of the numbers relate incidents, or give us poetical de- 
scriptions of Delphic days. The scenery seems to suggest the 
myths so vividly that the poet feels that they need no other justi- 
fication and no other interpretation. But it is not a simple belief, 
it is the profound insight of the philosopher which leads the poet 
to say: — 

‘ All the reports I believe, —all three are worthy of credence ; 
And they are true, I maintain, if thou but know what is true.” 

It has seemed to us that, with even so slight an interpretation, 
one might enjoy unreservedly ‘‘ Delphic Days.’’ The genius of 
the author has made poetical the effort of modern man to realize the 
consciousness of a beautiful world which has passed away. 

E. S. M. 
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Tue PorticaL Works or Greorrrey CHaucer. Edited by Arruur GIL- 

MAN. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 

To the student of English literature, a knowledge of Chaucer 
is at once a necessity and a pleasure. Hitherto it has been im- 
possible for the general reader to avail himself of the results of 
the work done by the Chaucer Society, or to obtain in an inexpen- 
sive form — or in any form at all —a satisfactory edition of a poet 
who certainly ranks next to Shakespeare, who confessedly has 
his name among the four greatest names in English authorship. 

Mr. Gilman has, of necessity, exposed himself to censorious 
criticism by minor defects; but it may be said that few editors 
have given so little cause for reasonable complaint. 

The chief defect emphasized by the New York Nation —to 
many the final authority in all matters literary and political —is 
that Mr. Gilman, while saying that ‘the text of the manuscript 
owned by Lord Ellesmere is now considered better than any 
known. * * * It forms the body of the text now presented,”’ 
* * * omits to inform us of the authorities followed when Lord 
Ellesmere’s manuscript is not used, and to call attention to the 
passages in which other manuscripts have been used. While this 
mingling of ** the subjective and the object ’’ is a loss to the text- 
ual student, and most unquestionably an editorial defect, which 
will be remedied in the next edition, the book will in its present 
condition adequately meet the wants of most students, and cer- 
tainly makes easily accessible information which hitherto has been 
at the command only of the exceptional scholar. The Table of 
Contents reads as follows: — 

I. The Times of the Poet. (a) The Outer Life, (6) The So- 
cial Life, (c) The Poet's Life, (d) The Poet’s Works, (e) The 
Poet’s Genius. 

II. On Reading Chaucer. 

III. Astrological Terms and Divisions of Time. 

IV. Biblical References. 

V. The Canterbury Tales. 

VI. Chaucer’s Minor Poems. 

VII. Poems Attributed to Chaucer. 

The Life of Chaucer, while, so far as regards facts, constructed 
from documentary evidence, contains much that is evidently the 
frost-work of fancy, and suggests the propriety of a separation 
between the authentic and imaginative portions. Godwin’s Life 
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of Chaucer will probably always maintain its preéminence as an 
example of this style of biography, and is certainly superior to 
the work of Mr. Gilman. In treating of the poet’s works, Mr. 
Gilman accepts the conclusions reached by Mr. Furnivall and the 
Chaucer Society; and while these display that uncertainty which 
is so manifest in the discussions of the new Shakspeare Society 
(of which also Mr. Furnival, is a leading member), they are val- 
uable when regarded as ‘* hypothetical conclusions,’’ and cer- 
tainly outweigh the speculations of those whose investigations 
have been less thorough. Students will, of necessity, found or be- 
long to different ‘** schools,’’ and whatever be the results of their 
labors, there will still remain as a cause for controversy the valid- 
ity of the standard which recommends itself to them. Leaving 
controversy to the controversialists, readers who are catholic 
enough to welcome any genuine, earnest effort need from the 
critic only a statement of the standard employed by the author of 
any book under review, and of the success of the author grant- 
ing his stand-point. All who are students are familiar with the 
character of the work done by the members of the new Shak- 
speare Society, and the same gentlemen and ladies are prominent 
in the Chaucer Society. But for the benefit of the general reader 
who is unfamiliar with scholastic controversies, it may be said that 
Mr. Furnival and those associated with him deride the possibility 
of esthetic criticism, grow wild at the term ‘‘ interpretative criti- 
cism,’’ and insist that historical evidence is the only kind that 
should be considered in literary matters. They claim, whether 
justly or not, that every one needs his own impressions, and can- 
not advantageously use the impressions of other and older stu- 
dents. They therefore, in extreme cases, insist that the young 
student will find a disadvantage in any suggestions except as to 
such historical facts of language as would otherwise be unknown. 
Sometimes they betray an ignorance of usage contemporary with 
that of Shakespeare or Chaucer; but this is to be ascribed to their 
devotion to one author. Mr. Gilman has, however, improved 
upon his originals; for his essays are entirely free from that dog- 
matism which characterizes so much of the work of the British 
students, and which is exceedingly unpleasant — to those who do 
not like it. 

The poems excluded from the list of Chaucer’s works are as 
follows : — 
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I. The Romaunt of the Rose. 

II. The Court of Love. 

III. The Flower and the Leaf. 

IV. The Cuckoo and the Nightingale. 

V. A Goodly Ballad of Chaucer (beginning, Mother of norture, 
best beloved of alle, And freshest flour, to whom good thrift God 
sende. ) 

VI. A Praise of Women. 

VII. Chaucer’s Dream. 

VIII. Vivelai. 

IX. Chaucer’s Prophecy. 

X. Go forth, King. 

In regard to these apochryphal poems Mr. Gilman says : — 

‘** Two-thirds of the original [of The Romaunt of the Rose] is 
omitted in the English version that we have, which is from a MS. 
of the fifteenth century. Its interest to us consists in the fact 
that Chaucer made a translation of the original, though the ver- 
sion now extant is by another hand.’’ It seems to us that, were 
this the only interest, it could not be more intense than that pos- 
sessed by a school-boy’s essay upon some theme treated by the 
** father of English poetry.’’ For our own part, while obliged to 
concede the question of authenticity, we are compelled to recom- 
mend the poem without reference to authorship. 

‘*The Court of Love. * * * written at about 1500, the 
original MS. being in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge.”’ 

‘*The Flower and the Leaf. * * * either by a woman or 
in the person of one.’’ This remark will satisfy all, however dif- 
ferent their judgments. 

** The Cuckow and the Nightingale. A poem * * * in the 
same style of composition as the one just mentioned.’”” * * * 

**A Goodly Ballad. Sixty-four lines addressed to a lady appar- 
ently named Margaret’’ (not Jane or Mary). 

‘*‘A Praise of Women. A poem of one hundred and seventy- 
five lines.’’ For description as well as for furnishing the means 
for proving authorship, this criticism is comparable only with 
some of Mr. Swinburne’s contributions to the Newest Shak- 
speare Society. 

‘**Chaucer’s Dream. * * * It appears to be intended merely 
as an imitation of the style and language of Chaucer.’’ 

**A Vivelay. A lyric of forty lines.’’ 
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**Chaucer’s Prophecy. Thirteen lines of doleful foreboding, 
ending with a prayer.”’ 

‘*Go forth, King. Sixteen lines of moral advice to various 
classes, from the king downward.’’ 

We call attention to these comments, for they emphasize a vice 
of which most editors are guilty, —that of constantly changing 
the plan of description with which they start. It is valuable to 
know which poems are considered spurious, the general character 
of each poem, and its supposed authorship. Each and all of 
these subjects can well be considered by an editor; but it is an- 
noying to find the editor using each by turns, and with no appar- 
ent reason for the change. Furthermore, while we are not of 
those who believe that man was made for language, instead of 
language being made for man; while we cannot share the Nation’s 
enthusiasm over the change in the spelling of celum to calum, 
and of peenitet to panitet, we can see no good reason why Mr. 
Gilman should change the spelling and punctuation of his titles 
at each time of their mention. Vivelay will do, and Vivelai will 
answer; but constant change from one form to another is annoy- 
ing. Balade will answer as well at least as ballad; but there 
seems to be no good reason why both forms should be used indis- 
criminately. If, as our most recent scholars claim, Pheidias is 
more Greek than Phidias, and the Greecism is the only point to be 
considered, let us change; but then, let not the emendator, like 
Mr. Freeman, revert to Lewis as the name of a king whose title 
could not by any possibility have been spelled that way. It is 
doubtful whether an Italian would recognize the name Petruccio, 
even after we had substituted the Italian c for the English; but 
if, ‘‘ rather than fardels bear,’’ we give up the healthy practice 
of naturalizing words, will it not be as well to be both consistent 
and persistent? 

So long as Mr. Gilman reprints ‘‘ The Flower and the Leaf,’’ 
**The Court of Love,’’ ‘‘ The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,’’ 
and *‘ Chaucer’s Dream,’’ we may be willing to have the author- 
ship unknown; so far as concerns the poems entitled ‘*A Goodly 
Ballad of Chaucer,’’ ‘‘A Praise of Women,’’ ‘* Chaucer’s Proph- 
ecy,’’ ‘**A Vivelai,’’ and ‘*Go forth, King,’’ we should suffer 
some small loss if they were not presented, but could more easily 
spare them. 
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We have dwelt somewhat at length upon the defects of this edi- 
tion, but would repeat that it is a good edition, and with the ex- 
ception of Morris’s, the only edition worth the purchase. The de- 
fects which have been pointed out are relatively unimportant, and 
all lovers of old English owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Gilman. 

The publishers have done their part with even more than their 
usual care and good taste, and the book should. be owned by all 
who, for any reason, indulge in the possession of books. 

Eprror. 


A Srupy or SHAKESPEARE. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. New 

York: R. Worthington. 1880. 

Any thing that Mr. Swinburne writes will attract attention, for 
whatever may be thought of his views, there can be no douht 
about his mastery over language. This ‘‘Study’”’ is not likely to 
conciliate Shakespearian idolators, to add much to our fund of in- 
formation, or to increase the reputation of Mr. Swinburne as a stu- 
dent of ‘‘ the great master.’’ And yet, as an exaggerated satire, 
the book is very readable, and contains an emphatic statement of 
the truth that metre and versification are not one and the same; 
and that the standards adopted by Mr. Fleay, and others of the 
new Shakespeare school, are inadequate to the solution of ques- 
tions of versification. From Mr. Swinburne’s articles in the 
Fortnightly Review, we had been led to hope that he proposed 
pointing out those peculiarities and delicacies of Shakespeare’s 
versification, for an appreciation of which no one is so well quali- 
fied as Mr. Swinburne himself. It has seemed best to Mr. Swin- 
burne, however, to give us in book form a controversial pamphlet, 
which does not display his powers at their best; and while we 
may be amused, we cannot but think that we had a right to expect 
better things. 

Mr. Swinburne’s divisions of his subject are: — 

I. First Period: Lyric and Fantastic. 

II. Second Period: Comic and Historic. 

Ill. Third Period: Tragic and Romantic. 

Appendix : — 

I. Note on the Historical Play of King Edward ITI. 

II. Report of the Proceedings of the First Anniversary Ses- 
sion of the Newest Shakespeare Society. 
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III. Additions and Corrections. 

Mr. Swinburne says: ‘*The progress and expansion of style 
and harmony in the successive works of Shakespeare must, in 
some indefinite degree, be perceptible to the youngest as to the 
oldest, to the dullest as to the keenest, of Shakespearian stu- 
dents. But to trace and verify the various shades and gradations 
of this progress; the ebb and flow of alternate influences; the 
delicate and infinite subtleties of change and growth discernible 
in the spirit and the speech of the greatest among poets, is a task 
not less beyond the reach of a scholiast than beyond the faculties 
of achild. He who would attempt it, with any chance of profit, 
must above all things remember at starting, that the inner and 
outer qualities of a poet’s work are of their very nature indivis- 
ible; that any criticism is of necessity worthless which looks to 
one side only, whether it be to the outer or to the inner quality of 
the work; that the fatuity of pedantic ignorance never devised a 
grosser absurdity than the attempt to separate esthetic from 
scientific criticism by a strict line of demarcation, and to bring 
all critical work under one or the other head of this exhaustive 
Givisien.”” © © © 

** Without study of his forms of metre or his scheme of colors, 
we shall certainly fail to appreciate, or even to apprehend the gist 
or the worth of a painter’s or a poet’s design; but to note down 
the number of special words and cast up the sum of superfluous 
syllables used twice or twenty times in the structure of a single 
poem, will help us exactly as much as a naked catalogue of the 
colors employed in a particular picture. A tabulated statement 
or summary of the precise number of blue and green, or red or 
white draperies to be found in a precise number of paintings by 
the same hand, will not of itself afford much enlightenment to 
any but the youngest of possible students; nor will a mere list 
of double or single, masculine or feminine terminations discover- 
able in a given amount of verse from the same quarter prove 
of much use or benefit to an adult reader, of common intelligence. 
What such an one requires is the guidance which can be given by 
no metre-monger or color-grinder; the suggestion which may help 
him to discern at once the cause and the effect of every choice or 
change of metre or of color; which may show him at one glance 
the reason and the result of every shade and of every tone which 
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tends to compose and to complete the gradual scale of the final 
harmonies.”’ 

As an illustration of Mr. Swinburne’s mock-heroics, we add 
these extracts from the ‘* Proceedings of the Newest Shakespeare 
Society ’’ : — 

‘*Mr. D. then read a paper on the authorship and the hidden 
meaning of two contemporary plays which, he must regretfully 
remark, were too obviously calculated to cast a most unfavorable 
and even sinister light on the moral character of the new Shake- 
speare ; whose possibly suspicious readiness to attack the vices 
of others, with a view to directing attention from his own, was 
signally exemplified in the well-known fact that, even while put- 
ting on a feint of respect and tenderness for his memory, he has 
exposed the profligate haunts and habits of Christopher Marlow, 
under the transparent pseudonym of Christopher Sly. 

‘*Mr. E. then brought forward a subject of singular interest 
and importance: ‘The lameness of Shakespeare, — was it moral 
or physical?’ 

‘* This demonstration being thus satisfactorily concluded, Mr. 
F. proceeded to read his paper on the date of Othello, and on the 
various parts of the play respectively assignable to Samuel Row- 
ley, to George Wilkins, and to Robert Daborne. It was evident 
that the story of Othello and Desdemona was originally quite 
distinct from that part of the play in which Iago was a leading 
figure. This he was prepared to show at some length, by means 
of the weak-ending text, the light-ending text, the double-ending 
text, the triple-ending text, the heavy-monosyllabic-eleventh-sylla- 
ble-of-the-double-ending-text, the run-on-line text, and the central- 
pause text.’’ Epitor. 


GrorrrEyY Cuaucer. (EnGLish Men oF Letters Series. By A. W. 
Warp.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 


We have heretofore congratulated the buyers of books upon the 
opportunity offered by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The books 
belonging to this series are more than pleasant to the eye, and in 
every respect convenient for use. For Prof. Ward’s labors, as 
evidenced by his History of the Drama and by his Chaucer, we 
confess that we have not the highest admiration, and that we can- 
not but feel that his contributions are ever praised. It is presum- 
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able that Mr. Morley deems it desirable to have his series edited 
by a variety of authors, whose names shall count with the weight 
of their official positions rather than with that of specially suc- 
cessful students of the writers whom they undertake to edit. As 
a result, the books in the series vary greatly in value to the 
reader, although they may all bring an equal price and may be 
equally fortunate in their sales. Mr. Ward divides his book into 
three chapters and an ‘‘Epilogue.’’ 1. Chaucer’s Times. 2. 
Chaucer’s Life and Works. 3. Characteristics of Chaucer and 
his Poetry. We would not undervalue the work done by the 
Chaucer Society, the new Shakspeare Society, and similar bodies 
of zealous men and women; we would not even question the 
standard which they select for appraising values, but we cannot 
feel that one form of effort necessarily excludes all. others. 
The evidence of Stationers’ Registers and written documents is 
no doubt of value, but when so fragmentary as in the case of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, it will hardly justify the superstruc- 
tures erected. Prof. Dowden has shown that it is possible to 
use the results of the antiquarian without being buried under rub- 
bish. All authors are not equally happy. Prof. Ward, for ex- 
ample, informs his readers that notwithstanding the defects in 
their knowedge, they ‘‘ have at least become aware of the founda- 
tions on which alone a trustworthy account of it [knowledge of 
Chaucer’s outer life] can be built.’”’ This foundation, it is need- 
less to say, is an inspection of documents found in ‘‘The Royal 
Wardrobe Book, Issue Rolls of the Exchequer, Custom Rolls,’’ 
etc. It is, however, somewhat unfortunate that this inspection 
in no wise changes opinions previously held. For example, it is 
not altogether a modern discovery that Chaucer’s year of birth 
has been assigned to 1328 and to 1340; a full discussion of this 
fact can be found in Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, a work which it 
is fashionable to deride. Prof. Ward’s argument is based upon 
any thing but documentary evidence; and it seems to us that 
Prof. Gilman is much happier in using the labors of the Chaucer 
Society, inasmuch as he states the conclusions at present received 
by scholars, without undertaking to claim more for authority than 
authority is entitled to. What we object to in Prof. Ward’s edi- 
tional effort is the intrusion of personal opinions and conjectures, 
stated dogmatically, as though these were undoubted facts. In 
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reading Macaulay’s Essay upon Montgomery, it always struck 
us that his sarcasm would have found as inviting a field and a 
more legitimate quarry if he had attacked those who state as 
accepted truths what are at best but theories prevailing at a given 
moment with a special set of students, and who thus do to scien- 
tific investigation a damage which it takes long to repair. The 
series of books prepared by Mr. Morley is offered as presenting 
popularly the accepted truths of ripe scholarship, and it seems to 
us unfair to offer instead of this the disputable and disputed tenets 
of any coterie of scholars, be its members ever so prominent. We 
regret that at a time when there is beginning to grow up an interest 
in Chaucer, there should appear a work which will increase diffi- 
culties already sufficiently numerous. If any one wishes to know 
what and _ how little is known about Chaucer the man (‘‘ the outer 
life,’’ as Prof. Ward terms it), let him read the essays prefixed 
to Gilman’s Chaucer; if any one wishes to know what Prof. 
Ward thinks about Chaucer, Chaucer’s works, and students of 
Chaucer, let him read this contribution to the ‘* English Men of 
Letters ’’ Series. Eprror. 


Tue Licar or Asta, ok THe Great Renunciation. By Epwin ARNOLD. 

Boston: Roberts & Brothers. 1880. 

This poem has met with a ready reception from several classes 
of readers. Those who have been interested in India through the 
published labors of our philologists, those who have been inspired 
by Mr. Emerson and other ** leaders of thought,’’ and those who 
have welcomed a comparative study of religions, have formed an 
audience calculated to make the publication of a book like the 
Light of Asia a literary event. 

In his preface, which is written modestly and with good taste, 
Mr. Arnold says: ‘‘In the following poem I have sought, by the 
medium of an imaginary Buddhist votary, to depict the life and 
character and indicate the philosophy of that noble hero and 
reformer, Prince Gautama, of India, the founder of Buddhism.’’ 

The poem is, as a poem, very beautiful, and will afford pleasure 
to many who care for nothing but the poetic interest. 

The author necessarily labors under the insuperable difficulty 
of living in the nineteenth century and attempting to identify 
himself with a period of antiquity; this difficulty is, of course, 
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inherent in the undertaking, and is of no moment except when 
we regard the work as historical. 

It is supposed by many that the resemblances between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism are numerous and striking, but this poem 
will, to its careful readers, destroy any such supposition. 

That in any age, country, and generation there should exist a 
man really devoted to the improvement of his people, is not suffi- 
cient to constitute identity with Christianity; that many precepts 
of a system seeking to ameliorate the condition of man should 
closely resemble those of Christianity, is not surprising. The essen- 
tial thing in any philosophy is its fundamental beliefs, and in the 
case of Buddhism these are directly contradictory of the prin- 
ciples of Christian theology. ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’’ is the precept of Gautama; but ‘* Thou shalt love thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, and with all thy soul,’’ 
which is in the Christian doctrine the reason for neighborly love, 
is not only unknown to Gautama, but would be inconsistent with 
his philosophy of the universe. 

Dr. W. H. Channing, after praising the execution of the poem, 
remarks that, ‘‘In several very important, and even essential 
points, my estimate of Gautama differs very widely from the poet’s, 
both as to the character of the man and the principles and tendency 
of his philosophical and moral system.’’ 

Dr. Ripley says: ‘‘As an exposition of the religious system of 
Buddha, we reckon this poem as no more successful than the 
numerous similar attempts in prose. We have no sufficent data 
for the solution of the problem. But as a magnificent work of 
the imagination, and a sublime appeal in the interests of the 
loftiest human virtue, we tender it the sincerest welcome, and 
grasp the author by the hand as a genuine prophet of the soul.’’ 

It would be impossible to properly present the poem by means 
of citations, but in support of what has been said we subjoin the 
following : — 

‘‘ Buddha spake these things before the King: ’? — 


Pray not! the Darkness will not brighten! Ask 

Nought from the Silence, for it cannot speak! 
Vex not your mournful minds with pious pains! 
Ah! Brothers, Sisters! seek 
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Naught from the helpless Gods by gift and hymn, 
Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruit and cakes; 
Within yourselves deliverance must be sought; 
Each man his prison makes. 


Each hath such lordship as the loftiest ones ; 
Nay, for with Powers above, around, below, 
As with all flesh, and whatsoever lives, 


Act maketh joy or woe. ‘ 


What hath been, bringeth what shall be, and is 
Worse — better — last for first, and first for last; 

The Angels in the Heaven of Gladness reap 
Fruits of a holy past. 


The devils in the underworlds wear out 
Deeds that were wicked in an age gone by. 
Nothing endures! fair virtues waste with time, 
Foul sins grow purged thereby. 


Who toiled a slave may come anew a Prince, 
For gentle worthiness, and merit won; 

Who ruled a King may wander earth in rags, 
For things done and undone. 


Higher than Indra’s ye may lift your lot, 
And sink it lower than the worm or gnat; 
The end of many myriad lives is this, 
The end of myriads that. 


Only, while turns this wheel invisible, 
No pause, no peace, no staying-place can be; 

Who mounts will fall, who falls may mount; the spokes 
Go round unceasingly! 


* * * * * * 


I * * * the man is come 
Nirvana’s verge unto. 


Him the Gods envy from their lower seats; 
* * 


* * ~ * * * « 


Epriror. 


A Manuva or EnGuisn Literature. By Henry Mar tow, Professor of 
English Literature in University College, London. Thoroughly revised, 
with an entire rearrangement of matter, and with numerous retrenchments 
and additions by Moses CoLtt Ty er, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Michigan. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1879. 


Prof. Morley’s ‘‘ First Sketch of English Literature,’’ of which 
this work is a revised edition, was first published in 1873, and its 
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genuine merit placed it at once among the prominent text-books 
on English Literature. Prof. Tyler has succeeded in making this 
valuable book more valuable by adapting it to the use of American 
students. His numerous additions to the English work, and the 
changes in the arrangement, are, as far as we can trace them, an 
improvement on the original. L. S. 


GERMAN WITHOUT GRAMMAR OR Dictionary. Part Il. By Dr. Zur 

Brucker. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1879. 

The book contains sixty-five colloquial exercises, black-board 
exercises, essentials of German grammar, and reading-lessons. 
Itis an almost exact imitation of ‘‘ L. Sauveur’s Teaching of Living 
Languages.’’ ‘The system pursued is a correct one. The peda- 
gogical principle that all instruction must be based upon intuition 
(anschauung), is applicable to the teaching of languages. This 
method is employed by the better teachers everywhere, and here 
in St. Louis it is made imperative with those teaching German in 
the public schools. The author has, however, not used the proper 
means to reach this desired result. For instance, the questions 
which ought to be put concisely, and in such a manner that the 
teacher may get the answer in view, are frequently of a peculiar 
nature, as the following example will show: 45. ‘‘Hat man ein 
Pfund oder mehrere Pfund mehl, wenn der Wagebalken wagerecht 
oder horizontal ist.’’ 45. ‘* Steht die Zunge in einer Linie mit dem 
Henkel der Wage, wenn die Quantitat dem Gewicht gleich ist?’’ 46. 
** Gleichen die thérichten Kinder, welche wegen ihrer kleider stolz 
sind, dem thérichten Pfau?’’ Pupils who understand such ques- 
tions can easily dispense with the use of a book like this. The 
grammatical difficulties should be introduced, so that the student 
could, without trouble, pass from the easier to the more difficult. 
This can be accomplished by colloquial exercises, methodically and 
sytematically arranged, and not simply by rules. The author has 
not carried out this plan. Many of the colloquial exercises are 
too abstract. The language, too, is in many instances rather 
stiff, and contains a good number of ‘‘ incorrect German’’ expres- 
sions and idioms, such as ‘‘ speaking lessons’’ for *‘ colloquial ex- 
ercises ;’’ ‘‘mit was’’ for ** wovon’’ or ** womit;’’ *‘ nur unser 
Herr Gott, die Engel und die Menschen sprechen.’’ (2.) The 
whole class answers this in concert. If it is deemed compulsory 
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to mention that besides men, also God and the angels speak, the 
author ought certainly not to have personified God in a manner as 
if we would speak of ‘*‘ Herr Mueller, Herr Meyer,”’ etc., but to 
write it ‘* Herrgott,’’ or ‘*Gott der Herr.’’ (4.) ‘*Ein béser 
[sic] Fuss’’ for ‘* wunder’’ Fuss. (50.) Das ‘* Vielsprech ende 
kind.’* (79.) ‘* Das schwarze Sehloch’’ (The dark spot in the 
middle of the eye). In other places we find pleonasm, such as 
(51.) ‘* Zu Fusse gehen,’’ which expression can only be used in 
opposition to ** fahren,’’ or *‘ reiten.’’ ‘The typographical appear- 
ance of the book is excellent. Wm. Deutscn. 


A Dictionary oF ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN Iproms, Figurative Ex- 
PRESSIONS, AND PROVERBIAL Sayines. By ArrHUR M. DESatnreE-CLAIRE, 
assisted by Em. Pasquet for the French, and by Dr. O. HoEtscueEr for the 
German. London: Dulan & Co., Soho Square. (To be completed in about 
Fourteen Parts. Part I. contains 48 pages, and costs three shillings.) 

We quote the following sentences from the preface, written by 
A. M. De Sainte-Claire: ** Grammatical and idiomatic French or 
German are two very different things. * * * Idioms show no 
obedience to any established rules. No inversion, whether logical 
or syntatic, will produce them, and no theory of ideological corre- 
spondence furnishes us with a clew as to their rationale. They 
represent a numerous army of lawless — and, to an Englishman, 
senseless — linguistic Bashi-Bazouks. * * * An idiom has no 
individual existence, save and except that which it derives from a 
comparison with an alter ego of another tongue. * * * The 
plan of the dictionary consists in an alphabetical classification of 
every word in the English language, which, according to its posi- 
tion in a phrase, or in consequence of the change it undergoes in 
the meaning, owing to theemployment of different prepositions or 
adverbs, either forms an idiom by itself, or helps to render the 
sentence idiomatic in which it occurs, if compared with its French 
or German equivalent. * * * Whenever I found the words 
themselves and their constructive order to be the same — allowing, 
of course, for grammatical deviations —the phrase was omitted ; 
but if the English form, however simple and straightforward in 
itself, could not be translated literally into French or German 
without impairing its meaning, or if a different verb, or an ad- 
verb, or an inverted construction was needed, then the English was 
added. * * * If a word is not given, the constructive order 
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is the same in the three languages, and hence an ordinary quasi- 
literal translation will do, — always allowing, of course, for such 
deviations as every grammar points out.’’ 

A few examples will illustrate the above. Under ‘* Access,’’ 
the following sentences are given: ‘* He is easy of —. II est 
d'un acces facile. Er ist leicht zugaenglich. I gained —to my 
room by the window. Je m’introduisis dans ma chambre par le 
fenétre. Ich gelangte durch das Feuster in mein Zimmer. He 
has free —to my library. Il a librement accés 4 ma bibliothéque. 
Er hat freien Zutritt zu meiner Bibliothek. In an—of rage. 
Dans un accés de fureur. In einem Anfalle von Wuth.’’ ‘ At- 
tain. Ihave—ed myobject. J’ai atteint (je suis parvenu a) mon 
but. Ich habe meinen Zweck (mein Zeil) erreicht. Palms never 
— to perfection in England. Les palmiers n’arrivent jamais aun 
développement complet en Angleterre. Palmen erreichen (erlan- 
gen) in England nie eine vollkommene Entwicklung. He — ed 
to the age of 96. II atteignit |’ ige de 96 ans. Er erreichte das 
Alter von 96 Jahren. She has —ed the age of puberty. Elle a 
atteint l’Age de puberté. Elle est nubile. Sie hat das heiraths- 
fahige Alter erricht.’’ Under ‘‘A’’ there are given about 3,000 
sentences, on thirty-three and a half pages. 

Wma. H. Rosenstence-. 


On THE Province or METHODs oF TeacuING. A Professional Study. By 
James H. Hooss, A.M., Ph. D., Principal State Normal School, Cortland, 
N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co. 

There is such a large number of unmeaning treatises and books 
on the theory of education, and so few works of scientific merit, 
that we are apt to look at new publications in this field with an 
unpleasant recollection of many past disappointments. We are 
glad, therefore, to be able to give unreserved praise to the little 
work before us. Its original arrangement, its novel plan, — aside 
from the conclusions arrived at by the author, — make it a val- 
uable contribution to the solution of the question, **‘ How shall 
education be studied in order to arrive at scientific truth and pre- 
cision.”’ 

In but too many works on the ‘*‘ Science of Education,’’ or the 
‘** Theory and Art of Teaching,’’ authors have attempted to evolve 
a system of pedagogical science out of the depths of their own con- 
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sciousness, —an undertaking requiring self-confidence, untram- 
melled by judgment. In Mr. Hoose’s work the plan followed is, 
fortunately, a very different one. We find here a student and 
thinker, who ascertains first what has been written by the best 
authors and educators on the topics he wishes to discuss, and 
then, after a thorough study of the subject, —after consulting 
the opinions of the great writers of the world, from Longinus and 
Epictetus to Bacon, from Montaigne to Arnold, Richter, and Rous- 
seau, —he states his own view with precision and clearness. As 
a result of this careful method, the author has given us a most 
valuable work, which will introduce the student to a deeper insight 
into the philosophy of education. L. S. 





Current Notes. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Tse Norra American Review ror Marcu contained much 
of interest, and, among other articles, one by David A. Wells 
upon ** The Communism of a Discriminating Income-Tax.’’ Hav- 
ing, in previous issues of THe Western, offered several notes 
upon the inequalities of taxation, it is encouraging to find the 
subject taken up by one so well known as Mr. Wells, and it is 
pleasant to find one’s views supported by a special student of his 
reputation. It is of pressing interest that people should learn 
that taxes are a payment made for privileges received, and not an 
extortion for the benefit of office-holders. When this is once 
clearly perceived, it will not take long to introduce intelligence 
into our financial legislation; and not only will burdens be dis- 
tributed more equitably, but a threatened danger will be removed 
from the community. Mr. Wells, by continuing his agitation, can 


do more service to the community than can be accomplished by a 
score of treatises upon Communism. The community must be 
taught that both the poor and the rich are taxed; that even a 
child, in the purchase of a few cents’ worth of candy, furnishes 
the confectioner with a portion of the tax which he hands over to 
the government; and it can be taught the wisest measures for col- 
lecting revenue without burdening industry. 


Tue Norta American Review of the same date also contains 
a discussion of ‘‘ The Third Term,’’ by Jerre T. Black and E. W. 
Stoughton, and it is doubtful whether Gen. Grant has gained 
strength by the arguments of his friends, although they adopt 
quite various tactics. It is granted that the American people can 
do all that their Constitution does not forbid, but it is doubtful 
whether arguments based upon defamation of Washington and 
Jefferson (and arguments which, at their best, involve the confes- 
sion that America can furnish but one man qualified to honor the 
presidential chair) will meet with favor even in these days of 
scientific iconoclasm. 
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Miss Anna C. Brackett gave so much of her life to the St. 
Louis Normal School that there are many in the city who feel 
interested in whatever she writes upon educational topics. In 
the New England Journal of Education for February 12, Miss 
Brackett has an article upon the Quincy schools, which emphasizes 
the importance of good teachers if we desire good schools. She 
truly urges that institutions can be no better or stronger than the 
people whose institutions they are; and that any success that 
Col. Parker may attain will be due to his experience as a teacher, 
and to the fact that the community allows him to attend to the 
business for which he is employed, rather than to any novelty in 
method or any panacea for human ignorance. 





